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PASTELS OR PASTILS, 
The autumn exhibition (1888) of the Grosvenor 
Gallery has been the “ first exhibition of pastels” 
in England; and the exhibition to be opened 
Jan, 1, 1889, is to be “supplemented by an 
exhibition of English pastels by Russell and 
others.” I would ask, What is meant by pastels ? 
This is a query that has not yet been propounded 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’; perhaps because every 
I would ask, Should 
no more properly written ils ? 
According to Dr. Johnson, pastel is a herb.” 
Then he gives “ Pastil, n.s, (pastillus, Lat. ; pas- 
tille, Fr.), a roll of paste. ‘To draw with dry 
colours, make long pastils, by grinding red lead 
with strong wort, and so roll them up like pencils, 
drying them in the sun’—Peacham on Drawing.” 
In N. Bailey’s ‘English Dictionary’ (fourteenth 
ed., 1751) I find “ Pastel, a plant called woad”; 
and then, “ Pastil (pastille, F. of pastillus, L.), a 
Crayon for painting.” And he defines “ Crayon, 
a Pencil of any sort of colouring Stuff, made into 
Paste and dried, for drawing in dry Colours on 
Paper, &. F.” And Dr. Johnson says, “ Crayon, 
n.8. (crayon, Fr.), 1. A kind of pencil; a roll of 
paste to draw lines with. ‘Let no day pass over 
you without drawing a line ; that is to say, with- 
out working, without giving some strokes of the 


pencil or the crayon '"—Dryden's Dufresnoy. 2. A 
drawing or design done with a pencil or crayon.” 
It would appear, then (to answer my own query), 
that crayons are the same as pastels—or pastils— 
rolls of coloured paste, so soft and friable that they 
may be blended by means of a leather stump or 
the delicate touch of the finger. The vehicle used 
specially adapts itself to the representation of por- 
traits, with silks, laces, jewels, satins, fnrs, 
The great English crayon-painter, John Russell, 
R.A., in his work ‘ Elements of Painting with 
Crayons’ (Dublin, 1773), throughout speaks of 
“crayons,” and not of “pastels” or “ pastils,” except 
once, in section vi., “Of Rolling the Crayons, 
and Disposing them for Painting,” when he 
says, “ The different composition of colours must 
be cut into a proper magnitude, after they are 
prepared, in order to be rolled into Pastils for 
the convenience of using them.” He says that 
the best crayons for brilliant greens were made 
in Lausanne, in Switzerland, and were imported 
by Mr. Bonhote, Hay’s Court, Soho. In New- 
man’s ‘Catalogue,’ 24, Soho Square, not many 
years since, among the chalks and crayons are 
“ Soft Swiss Crayons,” “Finest Pastel Crayons,” 
and ‘‘ Wolff's Creta Levis Pencils.” These were 
crayons enclosed in cedar, similar to lead pencils, 
They enabled the sketcher to depict the landscape 
before him, with deft rapidity, in the greens, blues, 
reds, browns, and other colours that were presented 
to the eye. I think that cases of these pencils of 
assorted tints first appeared about the year 1845. 
At any rate, in 1847 and the two following years 
I took up the new fashion with avidity ; and I still 
possess several sketches that I made at Kenilworth 
Castle and other places, drawn with these coloured 
pencils known as “Creta Levis.” Once, at the 
London Aquarium, I saw the performance of a 
peculiar artist, who was called “the Lightning 
Cartoonist ”; and the startling landscapes and sea- 
scapes that he most rapidly produced in coloured 
chalks very much reminded me of the glaring 
effects in yellows, greens, reds, and blues that I 
was wont to bring forth by the aid of “ Creta 
Levis.” My friend the Rev. J. G. Wood is perhaps 
the only artist who, in his popular “sketch 
lectures,” knows how to use brilliant crayons 
for the instruction as well as the amusement of the 
crowded audiences who gaze on his huge black 
canvas, and wonder what he is going to draw upon 
it. I think that the “Creta Levis” pencils must 
have gone out of fashion, together with those card- 
board “ scrapetints,” from which the amateur 
artist, by aid of his penknife, could produce his 
high lights—and they certainly were very high 
ao thrilling effects of snow and moon- 
ight. 

In the large entrance hall of my present home, 
among other paintings, hang eleven crayon por- 
traits, life-size and half-length, of various members 
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of my father’s family in the last century. The 
largest and best is one of which I have had occasion 
to speak in these pages, and therefore I will now 
only say that it is the portrait of a clergyman, in 
wig, gown, bands, and chaplain’s scarf, and that it 
is the work of John Russell, R.A., and a very 
brilliant example of that once popular artist and 
upil of Francis Cotes (1725-1770). Russell was 
rn in 1744, and died in 1806, and the picture 
in my possession (undated) was probably drawn 
between 1780 and 1790. Russell obtained his R.A.- 
ship in 1788, the year in which he made his crayon 
portrait of R. E. Sheridan, «tat. 37, now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. I have seen in the 
Louvre an exquisite specimen of Russell’s crayons, 
representing, life size, a bright little girl, looking 
to the spectator and holding up cherries with her 
ight hand, while she carries a basket of cherries 
with her left hand. In the Surrey Art Loan 
Exhibition, held at Guildford (Russell’s birth- 
piace) June, 1884, the Large or Western Hall, 
m No. 2, was mainly devoted to an exhibition 
of the “ Works by John Russel], R.A.” It is said 
that he exhibited in London 337 pictures. The 
one in my keeping has been in the possession of 
the family from the time when it was painted, and 
has never been exhibited. Its dimensions are 
224 in. by 17 in., and of course it is under glass, 
as are the ten other crayon portraits that now hang 
in my hall. 

Seven of these (19}in. by 154 in.) are by 
“ Saunders,” dated 1750. Who Saunders was 
do not know. He is said to have been residing at 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire, when these portraits 
were painted, and the father, mother, two sons, 
and three daughters whom the seven pictures 
represent were living within five miles of Stour- 
bridge. The portraits are extremely good and 
pleasing, and as fresh as though they had just 
come from the painter. Two other crayon por- 
traits of old ladies (18in. by 13 in.) may possibly 
be by Saunders, but are unsigned and have no 
date. The last crayon portrait (also 18 in. by 13 in.) 
has no name or date, and appears to be by a 
different artist and of an earlier period, as it repre- 
sents a clergyman in wig, gown, and bands, who 
died early in 1730. These eleven portraits of 
members of one family{afford a proof that in the 
last century no little por was given to 
crayons, pastels, or pastils, CoTapsat Bepe. 


DOGS MENTIONED BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
(See ‘ Names of Dogs,’ 7% 8. vi, 144, 269, 374.) 

I have compiled the following list of the dogs— 
limiting myself to those who are distinguished by 
a name—mentioned in the life and writings of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose name is as proverbial as a 
dog-lover as that of Victor Hugo is as a “ child- 


For several of the names I am indebted to the 
* Waverley Dictionary,’ by May Rogers (Chicago, 
1879), a very useful and, so far as the information 
contained in it is concerned, a very trustworth 
book, but disfigured by very numerous misspell- 
ings of names. It is a pity that the authoress, 
who has otherwise taken = pains, and who 
seems to know the Waverley Novels almost by 
heart, did not revise her proofs more carefully. 
Perhaps in later editions these errors have been 
corrected. My own copy is, I believe, the first 
edition. 

As I do not suppose my list is complete, your 
correspondents can supply any omissions they may 
notice. 

Maida, stag-hound, the prototype of Bevis in 
*Woodstock’; Bran, Nimrod, stag-hounds; Ham- 
let, Douglas, Percy, greyhounds; Camp, bull- 
terrier; Spicey, terrier; Finette, setter.—Sir 
Walter's own dogs. 

Pandour.—Mr. Skene’s dog, mentioned with 
Camp in ‘ Marmion,’ introduction to canto iv. 

Yarrow, sheep-dog.—‘ Marmion,’ same reference- 


as the last. 
—‘ Lady of the 


Stumah (é.¢., Faithful); 
Lake.’ 

Ban, Buscar, deer-hounds ; Bran, greyhound.— 
* Waverley.’ 

Wasp, terrier ; Mustard and Pepper, terriers ; 
Plato, spaniel ; Yarrow, sheep-dog.—‘ Guy Man- 
nering.’ 

Juno, setter.—‘ Antiquary.’ 

Killbuck. —‘ Black Dwarf.’ 

Elphin, spaniel (“ Ye ken our dog’s name, and. 
it’s no a common ane”).—‘ Old Mortality.’ 

Lacy, spaniel.—‘ Rob Roy.’ 

Dustiefoot. —‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ 

Talbot, Teviot, deer-hounds.—‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor.’ 

Balder, wolf-dog; Fangs, “a sort of lurcher, 
half mastiff, half greyhound.” —‘ Ivanhoe.’ 

Wolf, stag-greyhound. —‘ Abbot.’ 

Bash, Battie, greyhounds; Belzie, bulldog — 
* Fortunes of Nigel.’ : 

Talbot, Beaumont, boar-hounds, — ‘ Quentin 
Durward.’ 

Neptune ; Thetis.—‘ Redgauntlet.’ 

Thryme, wolf-dog.—‘ Betrothed.’ 

Roswal, stag-greyhound.—‘ Talisman.’ 

Bevis, wolf-dog.—‘ Woodstock.’ 

Charlot, spaniel.—‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ 

Wolf-fanger, hound.—‘ Anne of Geierstein.’ 

Camp figures in three of Scott’s portraits, the 
best known of which is that painted by Raebam 
in 1808, representing Scott sitting under a ruined 
wall, with Hermitage Castle in the back 
a book in his hand, and Camp—who I hope ws 
not so fierce as he looks—at his feet. The fronti* 


lover,” as Tennyson calls him in his fine sonnet. 


iece to the sixth volume of the 1869 edition 
Fockhart’s Life of Scott’ is a full-length portrait 
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of Sir Walter’s elder daughter Sophia, Mrs. J. G. 
Lockhart, with a very large dog standing beside 
her, but which dog this is I do not precisely know. 

Lockhart says (‘ Life of Scott,’ same edition as 
above, vol. v. p. 349) of Scott’s friend John Bal- 
lantyne—“ Rigdum Funnidos,” as Scott used to 
call him, after a character in Henry Carey’s bur- 
lesque play—that “his horses were all called after 
‘heroes in Scott’s poems or novels; and at this time 
he usually rode up to his auction on a tall, milk- 
white hunter, yclept Old Mortality, attended by a 
leash or two of greyhounds—Die Vernon, Jenny 
Dennison, and so forth, by name.” 

ONATHAN BovcnieEr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


PROTESTANT AND PAPIST, 1716-1731. 
(Concluded from p, 423.) 

One of the most notable points in favour of the 
‘Catholics, in interpreting the disinheriting statute 
of 1700, was the doctrine that the burden of 
showing that the declaration required by the Act 
had not been made rested with the Protestant 
plaintiff. A Bill to remedy this was rejected in 
1706. It was even held* that, as this was a 
penal statute, and the law would never compel a 

y to incriminate himself, the defendant could 
not be asked to discover to the plaintiff whether 
he, or even the testator under whom he claimed, 
was a Papist or not. In carefully numbering and 
preserving all his cousins’ letters Mr. Beresford 
seems to have had a wary eye on such a plea as this, 
and to meet it he would no doubt have brought 
out with a flourish that confiding postscript in 
which Mdlle. Chaumont exhorted her aunt to 
teflect on the advantage of dying a member of the 
‘Catholic Churcb. 

Bat assuming the law was strong enough to oust 
Mrs, Skipwith and the Chaumonts, it seems far 
from certain that it would have given its decree in 
favour of the usurping Beresford. The willt+ seems 
to have given the property to Mrs. Skipwith for 
life, then to the three Chaumonts, with a gift over 
of their shares (only in the event of their dying 
without issue) in favour of Beresford. No doubt 
Mrs. Skipwith was disabled, and the Chaumonts 
‘were disabled, for they were all Papists; but, as 
to the Chaumonts’ issue, in whose favour a gift was 
here implied by law, they were unborn. Who, then, 
could say they were Papists, or would be Papists ? 

was just the kind of difficulty the judges 
loved to get hold of and fling in the face of the 
enterprising litigant. Indeed, it was in one case 
actually held that in order “to preserve the con- 


tingent remainder ” to the unborn sons of a Papist, 
the Protestant next in remainder after them must 
be kept out of the estate till the Papist died 
without Protestant issue, and in the mean time the 
Protestant heirs-at-law of the person creating the 
settlement were entitled to the rents.* According 
to this doctrine the real person entitled would be 
not Edward Beresford, but the nearest Protestant 
heir of Mrs. Ayscough. At this point the shadow 
of one Mr. Fuller Skipwith, mentioned once in the 
correspondence, looms vaguely in the background. 
To judge by his name, he would evidently be en- 
titled as heir in priority to Beresford ; and as it ap- 
pears he was not in correspondence with his relations 
at Namur, it may be supposed he would not be dis- 
qualified as a Papist. At all events, we may 
imagine it would have been uphill work to prove 
he was such if he chose to deny it. 

On the whole, the prospect of litigation could 
not have been inviting, and Beresford must have 
comforted himself mightily with the idea of quietly 
buying up for a tenth of its value the interest of 
the only persons who were likely to come forward 
against him. Alas! as his legal friend no doubt 
was not slow to point out, here another difficulty 
arose. According to the Act, the Papists could take 
nothing; and it must, therefore, naturally follow 
that they had nothing they could convey to any one 
else. A plaintiff in ejectment was actually success- 
ful in ousting an unfortunate Protestant who had 
laid out his money on the security of a Papist’s 
mortgage.t Here, if the dénodment was to be a 
happy one, and our Protestant was to be “ made 
secure,” some legal miracle was urgently needed. 
Was there no deus ex machina capable of perform- 
ing it? Beresford hints in his letter to his adviser 
that his cousins might ‘‘sue out a fine and re- 
covery ”—alluding, with some confusion, pardon- 
able in one not professionally versed in such 
matters, to those two time-honoured legal conjur- 
ing tricks, which, after being performed for some 
four or five centuries with undiminished applause, 
only received their quietus from the legislature in 
1834.t By means ofa “fine,” a farce in one act, 
so to speak, a feat most marvellous in legal eyes 
was accomplished ; man and wife was (or were ?) 
constituted for the nonce two separate persons, and 
& married woman was thus privileged to consent 
to the sale of her lands by her husband, he being 
thus enabled to pocket the proceeds without ac- 
counting to her heirs. A “recovery” was a more 
mysterious proceeding, and required the complicity 
of at least a third party, who as “a man of straw” 
could be safely called upon to take the risk of an 
action at the hands of indefinite generations of 


* Smith v, Read (12 Geo, II.), 1 Atk., 526. 

t I judge of the contents only from the correspondence. 
I cannot find the original at Somerset House. Perhaps 
=~ yg reader may have the curiosity to search 


* Carrick v. Errington (1726), 2 P. Williams, 361. 
+ Pelham v. Fletcher, Bacon’s ‘ Abridg.,’ s.v. “ Papist.” 


~3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 74, an A 


ct ed as a 
masterpiece of legislative machinery both in des‘gn and 
execution. 
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unborn heirs and disappointed remainder-men. 
This furnished a means by which a tenant in tail 
could with impunity defeat the claims both of his 
own posterity and of all the remainder-men and 
reversioners entitled in their default, practically 
dealing with his estate as an absolute owner.* 

Yet it is to be feared that he who entered the 
temple of Themis, blind—or at least given to 
winking—as the goddess certainly was, would be 
unfavourably received if he attempted the pro- 
fanation of her rites by impudently applying them 
to purposes not sanctioned by her wisdom at their 
institution. The court, whose formal sanction was 
necessary to the validity of a fine or a recovery, 
would be rigidly jealous of any abuse of its pro- 
cedure, 

Like many others, no doubt, Edward Beresford 
thought a purchase from a Papist too risky to be 
ventured on even at a heavy discount. He was 
wise enough to hold on quietly, and a year or so 
later Parliament came to his assistance. An Act 
was passed by which legal sanction was given to 
purchases by Protestants from Papists, in the 
absence of due notice at the time of sale of any 
claim by the person entitled in the Papists’ default.t 

Yet it appears he had no occasion at present to 
avail himself of the Act, for nearly fourteen years 
later we find the status quo still maintained, except 
that we may fairly assume Mrs. Skipwith to have 
at length ended her misfortunes. 

Mary Chaumont writes thus :— 

to Edward Berrisford Esq’. at his house in Lincoln. 

London y’...... 1731. 

Sir,—bauing laid my aunt Ascoughs will before m 
counsel, m’ pigot, of the Temple, he has giuen me his 
opinion that I have wright to my aunt's Estate. You 
ware formerly pleas'd to offer a composition, and I being 
now upon y* spot am ready to receaue your preposals ; 
ctherwage t shall proceed in chancery as my Counseler 
advises, so expect to hear from you, and am, Sir, 

Your most humbele seruant 
Mary CHavumonT. 
my direction is at ber 15 in glocester street nere 
red lion square, but if you please you may deliuer y* 
answer to y* person shall giue you y* from me, 

On the back is a draft of Beresford’s reply, as 
follows :— 

Mad :—I recéd yo™ Nov, 5° wherein you say M’. Pigot 
tells you by Mrs, Ayscoghes will you have a Right to her 
Estate, w® I beleive must be a mistake for yot Bro: & 
sister terretia [Theresa] has an equal right w* you if 
they are liveing ; if dead, then it devolves upon you—in 
y* next place you put me in minde y' I offer’d a Com- 
position, wh I did not, but I did more Honorable, fore I 
produced an acct under yor aunts own hand where it 
appear shee dyed indebted to me in a large summ of 
money—there was an Estamate made of y* Estate, & out 
of civility I offer'd to pay the Balance, because I knew by 
oF Lawes you could not inherit anything ; but you was so 
ungenorus as t- insist vpon al! or none. 


* Taltaram’s case, Year-Book, 12 Ed. IV., p. 19. 

t 3 Geo. I, c. 18. This was, of course, a very sub- 
stantial inducement to the Catholics to sell their estates 
forthwith. 


You threaten me with a Bill 
ready to carry it before y* L4s—I've toe sonns 
y® Law wb will [defend] my Right, 

Here the curtain falls upon the little drama, and 
the final development of the plot must be left to 
the imagination of the sympathetic reader. Indeed, 
I cannot help thinking the whole story would do 
very well as the basis of a romance. As I have 
already hinted, the circumstances lead me rather 
to the conclusion that the Chaumonts never pro- 
ceeded with, or, at least, never succeeded in their 
claim. I find in 1773 and 1774 certain estate, 
Hardwick, in Lincolnshire (no doubt identical 
with the “ Hardwick lands” mentioned by Mary 
Chaumont), disposed of by the will and codicil of 
one Isabella Beresford, spinster, of the close of 
Lincoln, who seems to have been one of Edward 
Beresford’s daughters. Perhaps the matter may 
prove so far interesting to some Lincolnshire corre- 
spondent as to elicit an authoritative solution of the 
doubt. Should these lines meet the eye of any of 
Mr. Beresford’s descendants, who are possibly the 
present possessors of “ Hardwick lands ” or “ Dag- 
lands,” I trust their respect for their ancestor may 
not be thereby abated. The romantic sense of 
sympathy which the earlier letters awaken naturally 
inclines one to take the side of the persecuted 
Catholics; but except that Mr. Beresford seems 
from his letters to change his ground in a rather un- 
certain manner, there appears no real reason to 
doubt his statement that he was entitled as a 
creditor to best part of the estate. He may, after 
all, have returned to his former proposal and paid 
his cousins the fair value of all they would have 
been entitled to if the persecuting statutes had 
never been passed. 

In conclusion, I may add that though that dis- 
graceful Act of King William was not absolutely 
repealed till 1846 (9 & 10 Vict., c. 59), the dis- 
abilities created by it were avoided in the case of 
all Roman Catholics who duly took the well-known 
oath provided for them by Savile’s Act of 1778 
(18 Geo. IIL, c. 60), for securing their full political 
allegiance to the reigning house. 

Cuas. Frepe. Harpy. 


in} Chancery—I am 
of 


Gray's Inn. 


Mr. Harpy refers (ante, Fg bes “an Act 
passed 1728” as being 13 . L, c. 28. As 
George I. died in 1727, and 1728 would have been 
the fourteenth year of his reign, I shall be glad if 
Mr. Harpy will explain what seems to me a dis- 
crepancy in his statement. Joun RanDALh, 


Tue ‘Gospet or Barnasas.’—This 


book is mentioned by Fabricius, in his ‘ Codex 
Apoc. N. T.,’ and also by Jeremiah Jones, in his 
valuable work on the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, but neither writer throws any more light 
on the subject than is to be obtained from the 
fourth volume of ‘ Menagiana,’ from which Fabri- 


| 
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cius, as well as Toland in his ‘ Nazarenus,’ has 
simply copied. We learn from Sale that the 
book was held in high esteem by the Moham- 
medans, especially on account of its references 
to the founder of their religion, who is (in the 
Arabic version) foretold as the “messenger of 
God who was to perfect the dispensation of 
Jesus,” &c. This Arabic version is alluded to, 
although not by name, by Reland, in his little 
book ‘ De Religione Mohammedica,’ but it is not 
clear from the little he says of it that he, any more 
than Sale, had ever seen a copy. The version used 
by Sale was in Spanish, and his account of it is as 
follows :— 

“ Tt contains 222 chapters......and is said, in the front, 
to be translated from the Italian by an Arragonese 
Moslem named Mostafa de Aranda. There isa preface 
prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer of the original MS., 
who was a Christian monk, called Fra Marina, tells us 
that having accidentally met with a writing of Irenzus 
(among others), wherein he speaks against 8. Paul, 
alleging for his authority the Gospel of 8S. Barnabas, he 
became exceedingly desirous to find this Gospel.” 

The story goes on to tell us how he discovered a 
copy in the library of Pope Sixtus V., and thereby 
(having stolen it in order that he might study 
it more at leisure !) became a convert to Moham- 
medanism. Whether this was an Arabic MS. or 
Italian is not clear ; but assuming, as seems more 

robable, if, indeed, the whole story is not pure 
Potion, that it was the latter, it may have been the 
same MS. which was given in 1713 to Prince 
Eugene of Savoy by J. F. Cramer of the Hague.* 
Whatever truth there may be in the rest of the 
story, one thing at least is beyond question, and 
that is that Fra Marina found nothing in Irenzus 
to set him on the search for this “Gospel.” Nothing 
seems to be really known as to the date of its com- 
position (I am now alluding, of course, to the original 
document, which was certainly in existence long 
before the time of Mohammed, and not to the later 
version, in which the prophecies relating to him 
were interpolated) ; but even supposing it to have 
been in existence in the time of Irenzeus, which is 
by no means probable, there is certainly not a word 
in his extant writings which can by any ingenuity 
be interpreted as alluding to it. But asI have 
already hinted, the whole story of Fra Marina and 
his discovery has all the appearance of pure fiction, 
and may, therefore, be dismissed without further 
notice, The Italian MS, is supposed to have been 
written about the year 1450, but of the probable 
date of the Arabic from which it is translated I can 
find no mention. Nor can I find any further 
account of the Spanish beyond what Sale tells us, 
except that, about fifty years later, Dr. White, in 
his ‘Bampton Lectures’ for 1784, mentions “a 
complete copy,” together with an English trans- 
lation of “a considerable part” of it, which was 
lent him by his friend Dr. Monkhouse, of Queen’s 


* See ‘ Menagiana,’ iv, 321, ed. 1716. 


College, Oxford. It may be worth inquiry whether 
this Spanish, or, better still, any copy of the Italian 
version is still in existence. As to the original, pre- 
Mohammedan document, it seems to be universally 
acknowledged by all Christian writers that no trace 
of it any longer exists, Were it otherwise it might 
be interesting to compare the two, and thereby 
aecertain the nature and extent of the post-Moham- 
medan interpolations and alterations. N. 


A Specimen or Gatuicizen Encrisu.—In 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 405, I have given ‘A Speci- 
men of Pure English,’ largely copied from Schele 
de Vere. I now present the contrast to it, also 
mainly derived from the same author :— 


** To defend his conquest, the Norman gained posses- 
sion of the country ; and, master of the soil, erected for- 
tresses and castles, and attempted to introduce novel 
terms. The universe and the seasons, the planets and 
comets, and even the ocean, attest how much was im- 
pressed with the seal of the conqueror. Hills became 
mountains, and dales valleys, streams were called rivers, 
and woods were forests. The deer, the ox, the calf, the 
swine, the sheep appeared on the sumptuous table of the 
noble as venison, beef, veal, pork, and mutton. Saimon, 
sturgeon, lamprey, and bream became notable as deli- 
cacies ; serpents and lizards, squirrels and conies, falcons 
and herons, quails and pigeons, stallions and hackneys 
were novel names in the list of the contents of the animal 
kingdom ; whilst the old worts became herbs or voge- 
tables, and included onion and borage, lettuce and sage ; 
together with such flowers as the primrose and violet, 
peony and gentian, columbine and centaury. New titles 
of rank and dignity appeared in duke and marquis, count 
and viscount, baron and baronet, equire and master. The 
mayor presided at the council above the Saxon alderman. 
The list of the officers of the government comprised 
chancellor and peer, chamberlain and ambassador, 
general and admiral, The king indeed retained his 
title, but the state and the court became French; the 
administration was carried on according to the constitu- 
tion; treaties were luded ters and sub- 
mitted for approval to the sovereign ; the privy council 
was consulted on the affairs of the empire, and loyal sub- 
jects sent representatives to parliament. There the mem- 
bers debated on matters of grave importance, on peace or 
war; ordered the army and navy, disposed of the national 
treasury, contracted debts, and had their sessions and 
their parties, At brilliant feasts and splendid tourna- 
ments the flower of chivalry was assembled; heraldry 
abounded with its foreign terms, emblazoning the shield 
with pale and fess, chevron and saltire, disposed upon or or 
argent, gules, azure, vert, sable, or ermine, and covering 
it with a miscellaneous and marvellous array of heraldic 
charges, from the lion rampant to the diminutive roundel, 
At magnificent assemblies beauty and delicious music 
enchanted the multitude of dancers. A new splendour 
was added to society, and foreign customs polished the 
manners and excited the admiration of the ancient in- 
habitants, who, charmed by such elegance, recognized in 
their conquerors persons of a superior intelligence ; and 
admiringly endeavoured to imitate their peculiarities 
fashions, and even introduced numerous strange terms 
into a language which was thus rendered singularly com- 
plex.” 


In this specimen the number of French words is 
abnormally great, and rises to the es | high rate 
of 50 percent. I doubt if a much higher rate can 
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possibly be obtained in a somewhat long example 
without a much greater display of effort. 
ALTER W. Sxear. 


Fotk-tore Superstition Banys.— 
Richard Cleasby, author of the ‘ Icelandic Dic- 
tionary,’ records in his ‘ Diary,’ Sept., 1843, that 
while posting from Calmar to Malmoe, through 
Gothland, he had occasion to stop at a parsonage, 
called Hoby, to inspect the celebrated stone called 
“ Runamo,” and that “ before leaving the parsonage 
he heard a piece of superstition which showed the 
state of mind of the middling agricultural class, 
A bénde (farmer) came to arrange for the clergy- 
man marrying him; and after all was settled, 
hastened back to remind him on no account to 
publish the banns when the moon was on the 
wane, but when it was increasing. The expressions 
he made use of were ny and nedan(“ Life of Richard 
Cleasby,” by Sir G. W. Dasent, prefixed to the 
‘Icelandic Dictionary,’ Oxford, 1874, 4to., p. xciv. 
Is a similar feeling traceable elsewhere in ancient 
or modern times? There is a common saying 
that pigs should be killed while the moon is 
waxing, and never when it is waning. 

W. E. Bucxrey. 


Bep-rock.—I met with this word about the 
middle of September in a newspaper, and 
though I had never seen it before, I did not 
take a note of it, because I thought it was pro- 
bably a well-known word. And then, shortly 
afterwards, when I discovered that it was neither 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ nor in any other dictionary I 
had, I could not, of course, lay my hand upon the 
passage in which I had read it. Iam unable now 
to say precisely in what sense the word was used, 
but I think it was in that of the real basis or root 
of a matter or question. In mines a stratum or 
seam often reposes upon a rock, which might well 
be termed the bed-rock* of that stratum, and so the 


bed-rock of a matter would be its root stripped of 
everything adventitious. But is this really the 
meaning of the word, if it is known to exist? The 


moral of this note, at all events, is, Swear by Capt. 
Cuttle. F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Missat.—Why will persons continue to misuse 
this word? The following passage has just caught 
my eye in the columns of a contemporary. The 
writer is referring to a copy of a manuscript which 
has no relation to the mass or other church service : 
**The colours used for the missal letters and the 
final touches of the rubricator are carefully indi- 
cated.” By “ missal letters” I conclude the writer 
means large capitals. If he does mean this, it 
would have been much better to say so. Anon. 


* In Schiller’s ‘Technological Dictionary’ (1878), 
however, I do not find the term, although I find bed-stone 
== “lower millstone of a mill.” 


last presidential campai 

has given birth to the new word “spellbinder.” 1 
ive you its raison d’étre from the New York 
orld, Nov. 15:— 

“ The ‘ Spellbinders’’ end of the Republican party in 
this vicinity had its innings of rejoicing last night. It 
took the form of a dinner at Delmonico’s, and there 
were just 111 ‘Spellbinders’ present. Each one was a 
— speaker, and had in his time held an audience 
‘spellbound,’ or thought he had. Hence their title.” 

Hatxett Lorp. 
Scotch Plains, N.J., U.S, 


Inscriptions on Hovses.—As some of your 
correspondents have referred to the subject, it is 
possible that they may be glad to see reprinted in 
‘N. & Q.’ the following paragraph, which I cut 
from the Globe of Sept. 15 :— 

“The Historische Verein of Schaffhausen is making a 
collection of the countless inscriptions upon private 
houses which abound in Switzerland, They are mostly in 
rhyme, and often marked by a pithy humour.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Retics.—In MS. Egerton 2603 is a paper, appa- 
rently a report made circa 1500 on the relics in the 
Cathedral Church at Coventry, which I do not re- 
member ever to have seen in print, and think is 
worth publishing. The note at end of list seems 
to be about a score years younger than the rest :-- 
The Inventorie of all maner of Reliques conteynyd in the 

Cathedrall Churche of Cowentrie. 

first a shryne of Saynt Osborne of Copper and gylte. 

Saynt Osbornes hedde closyd in oes and gylt. 

A parte of the Hollye Croase in Sylvt and gyit. 

A Reliq’e of Thomas of Canterburie, p’te sylv™ and p’te 
copper. 

A pece of Owre ladyes Tombe, Closyd in Copper. 

A Relyquie of Saynt Ciscilies foote, p’te sylv™ and p'te 
copper. 

A Crosse w' a Relyquie of Saynte James, Sylvt and gylt 
and set w' stones. 

An —— of Saynt George w' a bone of his in hisshelde, 
Sylv". 

An Arme of Saynt Justyne in Sylv', 

An Arme of Saynt Jerome in Sylvr. 

An Arme of Saynt Augustyne in Sylv'. 

A Reliquie of Saynt Androwe in Copper and gylt. 

A Ribbe of Saynt !awrence in Sylvr. 

An Arme of Saint Sylvyne in Sylvr. 

A[n] Image of on of the chylderne of Israell of Sylv". 

A smale shryne of the Appostells of Copper and gylt. 

A Reliquie of Saynt Kateryn, in Copper. 

A barrell of Reliq’es of Confessora, of Copper. 

A Reliq’e of the thre kyngs of Colleyne, of Copper. 

iiij lyttell Crosses of Copper. 

ij Bagges of Reliquies. 

Owre ladies mylke in Sylvr and gylt. 

Another and later hand :— 


And among thees reliques yor lordshipp shall finde a 
pece of the most holy iawe bone of the asse that kyllyd 
Abell w* dyvers like, 

H. Sparvine. 


Omntpoats : Evecrrotier.—I note the follow- 
ing horrible additions to the English language : 


p'te 
gylt 
elde, 
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omniboats, advertised by the new Thames steamer 

company in October; electrolier, advertised in 

Bradshaw in November, meaning a chandelier for 

electric light. Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuitpren.—I believe that the proper official 
designation for pupils of the older public schools, 
commonly called ‘ boys,” is, or was, “children.” I 
should be glad to receive examples of this of any 
date. The statutes (when in English) and records 
of the schools will no doubt afford many. Is it still 
applied to choir-boys, other than “the children of 
the Chapel Royal at St. James’s”? For the latter 
our earliest examples are of date 1510: earlier in- 
stances will be acceptable. ‘‘ Boys” were, appa- 
rently, in early times creatures of a lower and 
rougher order ; for, in the instructions to a child 
how to deport himself he is told, “‘ With brothels 
[=low fellows] ne boies loke thou with hem neuer 

y.” ‘*Boys” have looked up, and begun to 
ook down upon “children” since the days of 
** Stans Puer ad Mensam.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 

The Seriptorium, Oxford. 


Latin Morro over THE Porca or a CountRY 
Hovsz.—A motto “Salve vive vale” has been 
suggested by a friend as an inscription to be placed 
over the porch of a country house. Other friends 
criticize the “ vive,” as being of doubtful significa- 
tion. I shall be glad to have the opinion of any of 
your readers upon this point, or the suggestion of 
an alternative motto, to consist of not more than 
two words, Hveo, 


Dress or Lonpon Apprentice Temp. Exiza- 
peTH.—Can any of your readers tell me where I 
can find a description, either pictorial or verbal, of 
the ordinary dress of a London apprentice temp. 
Elizabeth? Would such costume vary in accord- 
ance with the particular trade? I have looked in 
Planché’s ‘ History of Costume’ without _— 

M. G. D. 


Lorp Liste’s Assassination. —In a MS., 
written 1739, there is an allusion to an Irishman 
named James Cotter, 

“whom K. James [II] had froma trooper in the Guards 
raised to a Lieut.-Coll.’s Commission, the Honour of 
Knighthood, and an Estate in the county of Cork for his 
nesassinating Lord Lisle as he came out of a church in 
Switzerland.” 

I should be glad of information as to the nobleman 
referred to, the date, and particulars of his assas- 
sination, C. 8. K. 


Hicuerine.—Is this word of recognized use in 
the sense of “raising”? A youth writing to me 
from Rugby in reply to an advertisement says, “ I 
am desirous of highering my position.” Or is it a 
provincialism? 1 think the word, as an opposite 
to lowering, might serve a useful function in cer- 
tain cases where raising, though strictly accurate, 
does not express the meaning with equal aptness. 

Epwarp WOLFERSTAN. 

Arts Club, Hanover Square, 

[ “* Bettering my position ” is, of course, the customary 
phrase, 


Txomas Lucas, TO Henry 
VIII.—I have lately seen in the chancel wall of 
Little Saxham Church, Suffolk, the remains of the 
cenotaph of this Thomas Lucas. I shall be glad 
to know the date of his death and where he was 
buried. When did the practice commence of 
knighting solicitors-general D. K. T. 


ANAGRAM on VoLTarrE.—In the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’ the following quotation is given under 
the word “Anagram.” I should be much obliged 
if any one would explain this perplexing anagram, 
as I fail to detect it. Voltaire’s real name is 
Frangois Marie Arouet. “Carlyle, ‘Fredk. Gt.,’ 
II, vi. ii, 14: ‘Monsieur Arouet Junior (le Jeune 
or I, j.), who, by an ingenious anagram......writes 
himself Voltaire ever since’”” J. Jonas. 


2 3 
[AROUBT L(e) J(eune)=VOLTAIRE. } 


Jouy, Eart or 1407.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I can find the 
correct blazon of the arms of Johann, Earl of 
Wertheim, who died in 1407, and has asumptuous 
monument in the church of Wertheim? The arms 
are : Quarterly 1 and 4, a demi-eagle displayed in 
chief, and in base three roses ; 2 and 3, Barry of 
five ; but I can nowhere find the —.. a 


WESTMORELAND AND CUMBERLAND YEOMANRY 
Cavatry Mepau.— The obverse of this silver 
medal (size 24) has the bust of Her Majesty in 
miniature (similar to that on the current florin). 
On the reverse is a garnished shield, with a 
mounted trooper in high relief on each side as 
supporters. On the shield, party per pale, are 
dexter the arms of the city of Garlisle, and sinister 
(?) inchief a three-quarter length of king crowned 
holding a sword in dexter hand and an orb in the 
sinister; in base three stags’ heads couped, 2 
and 1. What does this blazon represent? An- 
swers will greatly oblige Jouyn A. Fow er. 

55, London Road, Brighton. 


Buonaparte’s Haseas Corpus.—In a letter 
from Charles Lamb to Southey, dated August 9, 
ge occurs: “I hear Buona- 

corpus, and the twelve 


1815, the following 
parte has sued his 
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judges are now sitting upon it at the Rolls.” Can 
any of your readers direct me where to find any 
account of this application? I am not aware that 
it is reported in any of the contemporary law re- 
ports or in the State Trials, and Lamb’s latest 
editor, the Rev. Alfred Ainger, is silent on the 
subject. H. H. C. 


*Boox or Jasuer.’ Translated into English 
from the Hebrew by Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus. 
4to. Bristol, printed for the Editor by Philip 
Rose, 1829.—Who was the editor or author? 
When and where did Dr. Donaldson publish his 
Jashar ; and what is the full title of that ry 


Wituram Parry.—Dr. Motley, in his work 
‘The United Netherlands’ (vol. i. p. 2, ed. 1876), 
speaking of William Parry, says :— 

“Fortunately that member of Parliament had made 
the discovery in time—not for himself, but for Elizabeth 


—that ‘The Lord was better pleased with adverbs than 
nouns.’” 


What did he mean? 


Exeuisn Poers.—A leading article in the 
Standard newspaper of November 8, states that 
“the English race” has produced “a greater 
number of poets, and great and exquisite poets, 
than any other land.” The confusion between 
“race” and “land” makes the statement some- 
what indefinite. I should feel obliged by evidence, 
or by references to admitted authorities, in either 
proof or disproof of so striking a thesis. 

Joun W. Bone. 


Cot. Huen Fraser.—I am anxious to discover 
any descendants of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Fraser, who 
died in Ireland in command of the 72nd High- 
landers on May 5, 1801. He entered the army in 
1775 as a lieutenant in the lst Battalian 71st 
Regiment. He served with much distinction 
during the war in Mysore, and some high ground 
near Seringapatam, the scene of his gallantry, was 
named Fraser’s Hill. At his death he bequeathed 
5001. to the officers’ mess of the 72nd. I am par- 
ticularly desirous of obtaining a portrait of this 


officer, if one exists. G. Ecrrtoy, Lieut. 
Hythe, Kent. 


IaNoramvs. 


A Maror’s Titie.—In the programme of the 
Royal Archeological Institute’s congress, held at 
Leamington this year, I notice that while the other 
mayors are styled “the worshipful,” the Mayor of 
Coventry is styled “the right worshipful.” Is 
this accidental or intentional ; and if so, how comes 
the Mayor of Coventry to be so distinguished ? 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Buriat or A Horse with its Owner.—In 
Southey’s ‘Letters of Espriella,’ second edition, 
1808, vol. i. p. 52, the case is mentioned of a man 


near Salisbury who, “in derision of religion,” 
ordered that his horse should be slaughtered and 
buried with him. Is this a fable? If true, it 
looks like the last survival of a very old custom. 
Avon. 


Moyxey Istanp.—In 1770 there was a plan 
afloat for a canal from Monkey Island to Isleworth. 


Where was it? C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


CoLtinewoop THE Lapies.—Can any of 
the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ explain the following pas- 
sage (italicized), taken from a letter which was 
written shortly after the battle of the Nile by Sir 
Alex. Ball, Governor of Malta, to Sir James Sau- 
marez of the Orion, then on leave at Bath: “‘ When 
you get your second medal, beware of the ladies, ¢ 
they hear such a story of you as of our friend C 
lingwood”? I quote from Sir John Ross’s ‘ Life 
of Admiral Lord Saumarez,’ vol. i. p. 275 (near the 
foot of the page). Iam not ignorant of how Col- 
lingwood refused his second medal—that for the 
battle of St. Vincent—because none had been 
granted him in the distribution after the action of 
the “glorious Ist of June”; nor how Earl St. 
Vincent backed him up for so doing, while Earl 
Spencer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, con- 
ceded (by at once granting him Lord Howe's 
medal) that Collingwood had not been fairly dealt 
by. Where, however, do the ladies come in ; and 
what story did they hear about Collingwood ? 

Epwarp James Fraser. 


Errinceyx, a town of the Schwartzwald.—Is 
the etymology known to our — — 


Satoor.—In ‘The Praises of Chimney-Sweepers’ 
Lamb writes of “saloop,” and describes it as “a 
composition, the groundwork of which I have under- 
stood to be the sweet wood ‘yclept sassafras.” 
“The only Salopian house” for the vending of 
saloop is that of Mr. Read, “on the south side of 
Fleet Street as thou approachest Bridge Street.” I 
should be glad to have some information about 
saloop. Has the word any connexion with Shrop- 
shire? Is the beverage in use now ; and is there 
a Salopian house in existence? Is there reason 
for believing with Lamb that sassafras is the 
groundwork of the composition? References to 
other writers who mention the word would be 
acceptable. Isaac Barter Batrovr. 


Tae Dominican any of your 
readers tell me where I can find a copy of the 
Dominican rule ? Henry 


Porricat Rererences to — Will 
some of your many readers do me the favour of 
mentioning any poetical references to Lincoln? 
A lady friend of mine is proposing to publish « 
series of views of the city, cathedral, castle, &c., 


] 

t 
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to each of which she wishes to append a poetical 
quotation. But Lincoln appears to have been 
singularly neglected by our poets. Besides Words- 
worth’s ** Lincoln on her sovereign hill,” Chaucer’s 
mention of “‘ yonge Hew of Lincoln,” Macaulay’s 
ballad on the ‘ Armada,’ and J. Mason Neale’s 
prophetical lines on the ‘‘ long processions ” which 
were one day to “‘ sweep through Lincoln’s aisles,” 
I am unable immediately to recall any passages 
suitable for my friend’s purpose. But there may 
be many unknown to or forgotten by me. For 
reference to these, either eae or through your 
columns, I shall be grateful. 
Epmunp VENABLES, 
Precentory, Lincoln, 


Buruircsrook.—There exists a plan of Lord 
Barlingbrook’s house and gardens in St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate Without. Who was this Lord Burling- 
brook? Is he named in Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Axyoyymovus Pozm.—Do any of your readers 
remember the words of a short anonymous poem, 
about twenty lines, left some years ago in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons near a case 
containing a skull? It commenced :— 

Behold this ruin, ‘twas a skull 
Once of the ethereal spirit full. 
And further on occur the lines :— 
Within this hollow cavern hung 
The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue. 
Yorick. 


Forsyta.—In Joseph Forsyth’s work 
on ‘Italy,’ p. 459 (fourth edition), I find the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Frascati. I was introduced to Cardinal York by an 
Trish gentleman residing at Rome. When my name and 
country were announced he said he had heard of second 
sight in Scotland, but never of Foresight, and this poor 
joke drew a laugh from all that understood English, 
which his Holiness talks pretty well for a foreigner. 
When my friend told him that my grandfather fell in the 
Stuart cause the recollection of that cause drew a tear 
into his eye, an emotion to which he is very subject.” 
The whole account of the interview in interesting ; 
but I quote so far only, as the object of this query 
is to ask if any one can tell me when and where 
Joseph Forsyth’s grandfather fell in the Stuart 


cause, and also whether he refers to his paternal or | P 


maternal grandfather? Joseph Forsyth was born in 
1763, and was one of the sons of Alexander For- 
syth, merchant in Elgin, by Anna Harrold, his 
wife, and was brother of the late Mr. Isaac For- 
syth, at one time well known to visitors to Elgin. 


12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. oRSYTH Harwoop. 


‘ “Crito,” nom de plume of a writer in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes’ in 1789.—Can any reader 
give the real name of this writer? He was evi- 


dently well known to other writers of that day, and 
apparently a man of some note. 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


or Quotations WanTED.— 


. I shall be glad to ascertain the authorship of the 
ines :— 

Great is the crime in man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common. 

But who shall plead that man’s excuse 

Who steals the common from the goose? R,. G, 


Replies. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
(7" 8. vi. 364.) 

Mr. Haty, in his note on the above subject, 
takes exception to the expression that Shake- 
speare was at all a man of “ low extraction,” and 
proceeds to say that “the very fact of his father 
having had a family coat of arms, together with a 
crest, granted him by the Heralds’ College, shows 
that he held a high position amongst the community 
of Stratford-upon-Avon.” I am far from saying 
that Shakespeare was a man of low extraction, for 
I think that then, as now, a descendant of English 
country yeomen may have had far better blood in 
his veins than half the titled and ennobled pluto- 
crats of the present day. But is Mr. Haty 
justified in assuming that because John Shake- 
speare received a grant of arms from the Heralds’ 
College, he must himself necessarily have been of 
“‘high respectability and consideration ” ? 

There has lately been an interesting discussion 
in the public press upon the very subject of this 
grant of arms to the father of William Shakespeare; 
but I have failed to observe, from what I remember 
and saw of it, that the position taken up by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps in regard to this matter has 
been in any way shaken. I should like, if I may 
be allowed, to call Mr. Haty’s attention to what 
has been written and published as the considered 
opinion of one of the greatest living authorities 
upon anything connected with the private life and 
domestic surroundings of our greatest poet. That 
he was not of Mr. Haty’s opinion, that it was John 
Shakespeare’s own merits that obtained him this 
honour, but the interest of his son, who was now 
rising into fame, we may gather from the following 
assage in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare’ (seventh edition, i. 130): 

“There is preserved at the College of Arms the draft 
of a grant of coat armour to John Shakespeare, dated in 
October, 1596, the result of an application made, no doubt, 
some little time previously. 1t may be safely inferred, 
from the unprosperous circumstances of the grantee, that 
this attempt to confer gentility on the family was made 
at the poet’s expense. This is the first evidence that 
we have of his rising pecuniary fortunes, and of his 
determination to advance in social position,” 

This application was not successful, apparently ; 
for towards the close of the year 1599, as Mr. 
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Halliwell-Phillipps tells us,a renewed attempt was 
made by the poet to obtain a grant of a}coat of 
arms to his father :— 

“Tt was now proposed to impale the arms of Shake- 

are with those of Arden, and on each occasion 

diculous statements were made respecting the claims of 
the two families. Both were really descended from 
obscure English country yeomen, but the heralds made 
out that the predecessors of John Shekespeare were 
rewarded by the Crown for distinguished services, and 
that his wife’s ancestors were entitled to armorial bear- 
ings. Although the poet’s relatives at a later date 
assumed his right to the coat suggested for his father in 
1596, it does not appear that either of the proposed grants 
was ratified by the College, and certainly nothing more is 
heard ot the Arden impalement.” 

The italics are mine. At the same time, it 
might be contended that this renewed application 
for a grant of arms with which to impale* the 
Arden coat was some evidence that the Arden 
family was armigerous and of a somewhat higher 
social standing than the poet’s ; and that for this 
reason Shakespeare was unwilling to lose the 
chance of quartering the arms appertaining to “the 
daughter and one of the heyrs of Robert Arden of 
Wellingcote,” which as an ignobilis (i. ¢., one not 
entitled to bear arms) he would have been unable 
to have done in accordance with a canon of heraldry 
doubtless well known to and acted upon in Eliza- 
bethan times. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has set out in his second 
volume (pp. 56, 60, 61) the copies of the draft 
grants proposed to be conferred on Shakespeare’s 
father, in 1596 and 1599, from the original MSS. 
preserved at the College of Arms, interlineations 
and all (denoted in italics). If what Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps states is correct, the “ very conservative 
Garter” of that day, as Mr. Haty calls him, 
would appear to have been little better than the 
very liberal arms-vendor of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century ; who for the modest sum of 
3s. 6d. will put any one in possession of that which 
apparently, three hundred years ago, cost Shake- 
speare and his father so much trouble and anxiety 
to obtain. J. 8. Upan 

Inner Temple. 

(Mr. Knicuton denies that he “referred to Shak- 
speare...... as of low origin, or words to that effect,”’ and 
encloses a full report of his speech at the inauguration 
of Shakspeare’s statue in Paris. In this there is no 
passage to that effect. } 


Tae Great Cryprocram (7 §, vi. 25, 151, 
194, 329).— While thanking Mr. Hauven for his 
corrections, I must inform him that on certain 

ints he is labouring under a misapprehension. 

e seems to think that it is the Bishop of Wor- 
cester who tells all the cipher story. In this he is 


Is it not somewhat curious that the word impaled 
should occur in the draft grant, when, being the arms of 
a coheiress, one would have thought they would have 
been borne upon a shield of pretence ? 


quite mistaken. The bishop makes no pretence 
of knowing “the boy Shakespeare.” All that he 
relates is the story of the marriage, and there is 
nothing against Bishop Whitgift having performed 
the ceremony. Mr. Donnelly shows that the part 
of the cipher story relating to the “‘ barony” and 
Shakespeare’s deer-stealing exploits is told by 
Field, a Stratford man (p. 732), who would doubt- 
less know something about the matters on which 
he was speaking. The Bishop of Worcester has 
nothing to do with that part of the narrative, 

As to the use of the word “barony,” Mr. Hatten 
declared it was entirely a Scotch word, and therefore 
could not be applied to an English bishop’s domain. 
I disproved this by reference to Murray’s great ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia,’ and Cassell’s 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ It is doubtful, in the 

age in question, whether reference is made to Sir 
homas Lucy’s “ barony ” or the bishop’s “ barony.” 
But in either case Donnelly may be right. Sir 
Thomas Lucy was “lord or baron of the manor,” 
on which he held a ‘‘ Barons’ Court.” Chambers’s 
‘Encyclopedia,’ following Blackstone’s ‘ Com- 
mentaries,’ says distinctly that “ in England manors 
were formerly called baronies.” As to the bishop 
having a “ barony ” (i. ¢., “the domain of a baron,” 
according to Murray), Blackstone says, “ the arch- 
bishops and bishops held baronies under the 
crown,” and “in right of succession to those 
baronies, which were inalienable from their re- 
_— dignities, the bishops and abbots were 
owed their seats in the House of Lords.” And 
again : “the bishops still sit in the House of Lords 
in right of succession to certain ancient baronies 
annexed, or supposed to be annexed, to their epis- 
copal lands.” What proof has Mr. Hatien that 
Stratford did not fall under this eye as & 
barony annexed to the episcopal lands of the 
Bishop of Worcester? What is his meaning of a 
bishop’s barony ? 

In spite of Mr. Hauven’s assertion, I do not 
“ defend the cipher use of ‘Sir John, Lord Bishop,” 
and ‘my Lord’ and ‘his Lordship’ as applied to a 
knight.” These terms are used in the cipher with 
reference to the Bishop of Worcester, not Sir 
Thomas Lucy. What I said was that it would be 
natural for an ignorant criminal appearing before a 
justice to address him as “ My Lord,” or “ Your 
Lordship.” 

Again, the cipher does not “imply,” as Mr. 
Hatten insists, that Ann Hathaway applied to the 
bishop to arrest Shakespeare for debt. This is 
mere supposition on Mr. Hauen’s part, and he 
puts words in the mouths of Mr. Deine 
myself which we never used. Ann simply tells the 
bishop, “ He is arrested at my suit. Ob, my most 
worshipful Lord, he hath put all my substance into 
that fat belly, eaten me out of house and home” 
(pp. 835 and 836). Though under age, Shakespeare 
may have been arrested and afterwards released. 
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This has happened to minors before now. Although 
Tam a Baconian, I do not believe in everything 
put before me by Mr. Donnelly, whom, from my 
acquaintance with him, I believe to be a thoroughly 
honest map. Only when Mr. Hatuen brought 
forward “ blunders ” in what he styles “ a sickening 
mass of rubbish,” I felt bound to combat his views 
when the “‘ blunders” he adduced were not 
“blunders ” at all, but facts capable of proof and a 
ectly rational explanation. 

That bishops had baronies is also held by Selden, 
who says, in his ‘Table Talk, “ The bishops were 
not barons because they had baronies annexed 
to their bishoprics. But they are barons because 
they are called by writ to the Parliament.” 

Grorce Srronacu. 


‘A Coriovs Dance rounp a Curious Tare’ 
(7® §. vi. 428).—This paper was written by Mr. 
W. Henry Wills for Household Words, and ap- 
peared Jan. 17, 1852. It was immediately after 
reprinted in pamphlet form (with permission of 
Mr. Charles Dickens) by the authorities of Beth- 
lehem Hospital, and circulated by them. In 1860 
Mr. Wills published a volume of his contributions, 
entitled ‘Old Leaves gathered from Household 
Words’ (Chapman & Hall), in which ‘ A Curious 
Dance’ reappeared. Janet WILLS, 

Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


I have before me a reprint of this, issued by the 
Committee of St. Luke’s Hospital, evidently in 
1880, as it contains, at the end, the names of the 
committee, &c., for that year. On the title-page 
occur the words, “ By Charles Dickens,” and on 

13 one of the paragraphs states that “The preced- 
ing notice of St. Luke’s Hospital, written by that 
keen observer the late Charles Dickens, appeared 
in Household Words, February, 1852. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Anne Harnaway (7" §, vi. 409).—See ‘N.& Q.,’ 
7 8. i. 269, 433; ii. 78. Danie, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

(“The verses with the refrain in question will be 
found at p. 182 of Clouston’s ‘ Literary Curiosities and 
(Jutius “ Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ i. 66” (W. E. Layroy, R. F. H., C. C. B.). 
“ Booth’s ‘ Principles of English Composition,’ ed. 1831, 
PP 153-4” (Wa. Pexcetty). “‘The Wedding Day in 

l Ages and Countries,’ by E. J. Wood, a book largely 
made up of scraps from the pages of ‘N. & Q,’ Can be 

cured in leaflet form from the caretaker at Anne 

athaway’s Cottage (E. TrrcnEner). 


Carraiy or tae Acuities S. vi. 367).— 
In Beatson’s ‘ Naval and Military Memoirs,’ from 
1723 to 1783, every capture, whether by a priva- 
teer or ship of war, is recorded. I do not find there 
any English privateer Achilles capturing a French 

trepreneur. I do find that in 1761 the Ven- 
geance, twenty-six guns, Capt. Nightingale, took 


carrying twenty-six, after a sharp action. —_ 
I find that in 1759 the Achilles, the Hon. et 
Barrington, sixty guns, captured the Comte de St. 
Florentine, a private ship of war, carrying sixty 
guns and a crew of 483. Neither of the names of 
the Achilles or Entreprenant occurs again in Beat- 
son, nor in his continuator, James. May the 
British Trident not have confused these actions ? 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Looking over the volumes of the Town and 
Country Magazine, I fail to discover any mention 
of the engagemant to which H. T. M. alludes ; 
but I note that in July, 1780, the Achilles, Brigs 
master, sailed for the Leeward Islands with troops 
on board. ArrHur Meg. 


Wooven Watts (7" §. vi. 326, 434).—This 
expression has already been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Vide 6" S. iv. 286, 478 ; viii. 48,91, 158 ; ix. 429, 
516; x. 156, 299; xii, 234. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Heratpic (7" §. vi. 348).—I have a book-plate 
with the crest inquired for, bearing the name of 
“Edward Parson, Esq.” The arms are Gules, 
between three eagles displayed proper two chev- 
ronels ermine. W. M. M. 


Autor or Work Wantep (7" §. vi. 349).— 
The author of ‘Muse Juveniles’ was the Rev. 
William Cooke, Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
vol. xii. pp. 100-1, for an account of his life. 

G. F. R. B. 


Rowtanpson (7" §, v. 487; vi. 10, 93, 193, 271, 
334, 390).—Will you kindly allow me to trespass 
once more on your pages? Your two lady corre- 
spondents appear never to have heard of the 
leggings to which I have referred, simply because 
they lived at a subsequent period; and as at 
some future time my statement may be called in 
question, I wrote to an old lady, born in 1812, 


-| who informs me that girls wore trousers (leggings), 


several years before either their mothers or women 
in general wore drawers. The first girl she 
recollects wearing them was in 1822, and she 
positively asserts that no girls she knew wore 
drawers—nothing but leggings tied below the 
knee—till about 1830. Also that neither she nor 
any of her relations, nor any one with whom she 
was acquainted, wore drawers before 1830, and 
that even then very few indeed did so, and they 
were confined almost entirely to the upper class. 
The following extract from her letter will show the 
old lady’s conservative ideas :— 

“ I well remember the drawers fashion beginning. The 
style of dress was an imitation of the Swiss reaching not 
quite to the sandals of tne slippers. A few wore these 
leggings, being very smartly trimmed, They were not 
worn at all by common people. Such people in those 


the Entreprenant, of forty-four gunr, but only 


days did not imitate the gentry. There were three 
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classes then. Now the poorest think they may imitate 
their betters. Many mothers objected to them, as did 
also some of their daughters to wearing them, as they 
were considerably ridiculed by being called ‘ tomboys.’ ” 

I can confirm the statement of your very inter- 
esting correspondent Granny as to the age at 
which some girls wore drawers. A young relation 
was staying with me in 1854, on her sixteenth 
birthday. Her dress reached but little below her 
knees, and she seemed very proud of her trousers, 
as she informed me there were sixteen tucks to 
them. And a lady who had five daughters in- 
formed a near relation of mine she kept her girls 
in trousers as long as she could; there was nothing 
like making them look like girls as long as possible. 
I knew them well; and some of them must have 
been quite sixteen before they developed into young 
ladies, They all married young, and well. 

Jas. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


I have a full-length portrait in oils of a little 
cousin, 8. A. P., painted in the forties, when she 
was three or four years old, in which she is repre- 
sented in a low-necked frock reaching just below 
the knees, and white drawers to the ankles, where 
they terminate in a very broad frill, like a flounce, 
deeply edged with lace, and projecting quite over 
the instep. In another smaller painting of the 
same child she is shown in a shorter frock, but 
with equally long drawers, full of tucks, but not 
frilled. The date of this picture is some few years 
later than that of the other. C. ©. B. 


Vasewine For Boox-covers (7" §, vi. 86, 
236, 398 ; and see 7™ §. ii. 444).—It is now two 
i since my note on “ the preservation of book- 

indings ” and the use of vaseline for that purpose 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (see last reference), and three 
years since I first began to use vaseline for all kinds 
of bindings ; and as yet I have seen nothing to 
justify the mournful vaticinations of “ Philo Biblon.” 
On the contrary, the good effects which at once 
manifested themselves have been maintained in 
their entirety. I predicted in my note that colour- 
less vaseline would soon be introduced, and it was 
introduced very shortly afterwards. I have a 
bottle now before me, and I should not hesitate to 
apply it to the most delicately tinted drawing- 
room cloth bindings. I have only one caution 
to give with regard to vaseline, and that is, in the 
case of old bindings with gilding, not to rub the 
vaseline in, but to apply it lightly. The gold in 
these cases has become thin by oxidation, and any 
friction is liable to detach it. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Leatuer Corns (7" §. v. 355; vi. 64, 190).— 
A writer on leather coins seems surprised to find 
that they are not the only non-metallic material 
for money, and mentions the use of glass at 

But readers of Dr. Livingstone and 


other African explorers will remember that among 

more than one tribe of the Dark Continent salt is 

employed as currency. James D. Burtuer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Ice (7 S. vi. 366).—The originator of the foreign 
ice trade was Mr. William Leftwich, a descendant 
of the Cheshire family, formerly at Leftwich Hall. 
He left four sons, William, Thomas, and George, 
all of whom have left issue male, and Charles, who 
now has the business. He had also four daughters, 
one of whom was the mother of Lady Nottage. 

Grorce Bow 

10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W, 


Tae Warertoo Batt (7" §. vi. 441).—Mr. 
Epccumse is in error in thinking that there is 
any discrepancy between the statements of my 
aunts Lady de Ros and Lady Louisa Tighe. Both 
these ladies concur in saying that the ball decidedly 
took place in a long, narrow room on the ground 
floor of the house, used generally as schoolroom 
and playroom. Previous to the duke’s tenancy 
this room had been used by his landlord, the coach- 
builder, as a store for his carriages, but on the 
duke taking possession it was converted into a 
sitting-room, and it is to this conversion that Lady 
de Ros alludes in her written statement of April, 
1884, and not to a conversion, as Mr, Enccumse 
erroneously assumes, for the purpose of the ball. 
With this correction of Mr. Epecumse’s misin- 
terpretation the alleged discrepancy vanishes. There 
was also a store for carriages existing at that time in 
the garden, partially concealed by chestnut trees, 
but it was never used by the duke. Lady de Ros 
and Lady Louisa Tighe are marvellously clear- 
headed and accurate, as all who know them can 
testify, and they have always been absolutely agreed 
on these points. 

Surely this evidence of the daughters of the 
house, who witnessed the preparations and were 
present at the ball, must outweigh all theories to 
the contrary ! 

With regard to Mr. Teignmouth Shore's re- 
collection of what Lord William Pitt Lennox said 
to him, we have Lord William’s written statement 
to Mr. Charles Mackay in 1878 that the ball was 
held “in the not extraordinarily spacious draw- 
ing-room of that mansion.” 

Constance RusskELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Dow Satrero’s Correz-Hovuse 1x (7" 
S. vi. 328).—This well-known coffee-house was first 
opened in the year 1695, by one Salter, a barber, 
who had been servant to Sir Hans Sloane, and had 
accompanied him on his travels. Salter drew the 
attention of the public by the eccentricities of his 
conduct, and by furnishing his house with a lar, 
collection of curiosities, which were principally 
duplicates given him by his master. The collection 
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existed for more than a century, and was at length 
sold by public auction in 1799. According to 
Lysons (‘ Environs,’ vol. ii. p. 78), Vice-Admiral 
Manden and other officers who had been much 
upon the coast of Spain enriched it with many 
curiosities, and gave the owner the name of Don 
Saltero, See Tatler, No. 34, Faulkner's ‘Chelsea, 
Hare, &c. There are many books in which the 
coffee-house is mentioned. 

H. G. Grirrinnoors. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W, 

[See Faulkner's ‘ Chelsea,’ i. 378, and ‘Old and New 
London,’ v.62—D. Hipweit, See the Tatler, Nos. 34, 
195, 220, and Mr. Ashton’s ‘Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne,’ i. 229: a catalogue of the rarities was re- 

rinted by Mr. Fennell in his Antiquarian Chronicte, 
No. 11, April, 1883.—G. L. Apperson, See Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Handbook to London’ and Mackay’s ‘The Thames 
and its Haines. The collection 
consisted mainly of rubbish, and fetched little more than 
501, (121 lots).—Jutian J. F. Mansenon, 
C. C. Bett, Lapy Russert, H. K. H., and Everarp 
Home Cotemay are thanked for replies.) 


‘Jack Drum’s EnrerTarnment’: ‘A or 
A Tus’ (7 §. vi. 285).—I owe an apology to Dr. 
Br. Nicnorson for not having attended to his 
correction. I have only this minute noticed his 
passage pointing out my stupid error about the 
‘Tale of a Tub’ date in the Academy of Sept. 15, 
and I was horrified. I recollect now the way it 
occurred. I quoted a passage from ‘The Case 
is Altered’ (as I thought), and then put in 
the words “one of his earliest plays.” Subse- 
quently, on referring to my notes, I found the 
passage was in the ‘Tale of a Tub,’ and I made 
the alteration, but forgot to erase the following 
words. Iam much obliged to Dr. Nicnotson for 
his correction. Of course there is no manner of 
doubt about the date of the ‘ Tale of a Tub.’ 

H. Harr. 


_ Rivpre (7" 8, vi. 367).—The answer to this 

is given in Capt. Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ to 

which those anxious concerning it may be referred. 


ay conjectural and erroneous replies are acknow- 


_Evsisera Prarers (7" §. vi. 329).—Brockett 
gives Elspith as a provincial form of Elizabeth, and 
80 probably Elsibeth is another form of it, which 
term, in conjunction with players, may refer either 
to the great rise of the drama in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign or to theatrical displays at the rejoicings on 
St. Elizabeth's Day. Junius 

[When young we heard as a variant of a known rhyme, 

Elizabeth, Elsibeth, Betay, and Bess, 
Went into the fields to get a bird's nest, &c.] 


BiogRaPHer (7 S. vi. 369).— 


of his death in the Scots Magazine for October, 
1793, p. 571. A short account of him will be 
found in ‘Boswelliana,’ by the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
from which the following passage is quoted by Dr. 
Hill in his edition of ‘ Boswell’s Correspondence 
with the Honourable Andrew Erskine and his 
Journal of a Tour to Corsica’ (1879) :— 

“ His habits were regular, but he indulged occasionally 
at cards, and was partial to the game of whist. Having 
sustained a serious loss at his favourite pastime, he be- 
came frantic, and threw himself into the Forth and 


perished.” 
G. F. R. B. 


Siema asks, Who was the Hon. Andrew Erskine? 
A reprint of the Boswell-Erskine ‘Correspondence,’ 
together with the ‘Corsican Journal,’ edited by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, was issued in 1879. In a note pre- 
fixed to the first letter of the series Dr. Hill says 
that the Hon. Andrew Erskine was the youngest 
son of Alexander, fifth Earl of Kellie. Reference 
is made to a short account of Erskine in ‘ Bos- 
welliana : the Commonplace Book of James Bos- 
well,’ edited by the Rev. Charles Rogers for the 
Grampian Club, 1874. Geo. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon, 


Boswell himself says that he was indebted for 
his early introduction to “the circle of the great, 
the gay, and the ingenious” to Alexander, tenth 
Earl of Eglintoun (Croker). He thus mentions him- 
self in a tale called ‘The Cub at Newmarket,’ pub- 
lished in 1762 :— 

Lord Eglintoune, who loves, you know, 
A little dish of whim or so, 
By chance a curious cub had got, 
On Scotia’s mountains newly caught. 

Gentleman's Magazine. 
The Hon. Andrew Erskine, third son of the fifth 
Earl of Kellie, born in 1739, died 1793, published 
in 1763 some letters and poems addressed to Bos- 
well. Constance RvssELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Frrar’s Lantuorn (7" §. vi. 168, 257, 338).— 
In Normandy these fires are called “Feux 
Follets ”:— 

“ Another opinion is, that Le Feu Follet is the soul of 
@ priest, who has been condemned thus to expiate his 
broken vows of perpetual chastity; and it is very prob- 
able that it is to some similar belief existing in this 
country at the time he wrote that Milton alludes in 
L’Allegro,’” 

Vide Thom’s ‘ Notelets on Shakespeare,’ pp. 64-5, 
quoted by the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer in ‘ Folk- 
lore of Shakespeare.’ H. G. GrirrinHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


“To Join GIBLETS” iv. 268, 511).—Your 
esteemed correspondent Mr. E. WatrorpD at the 
former reference suggested that this expression 
might possibly occur in some play. I have recently 


The Hon. Andrew Erskine was the youngest son 


of Alexander, fifth Earl of Kellie. See the notice 


met with it in Wilson’s ‘ Belphegor,’ printed 1691: 
“ Now, Bianca, I was thinking, what if thou and 
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I should join jiblets.” These words are used by 
Pausa at the beginning of Act IIL. sc. ii. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Our Farner” §. vi. 388).—In having 
debts in the prayer and trespasses in the succeeding 
context the Authorized Version has faithfully fol- 
lowed the oge:Ayjpara and rapartwpara of the 
original. That the English version adopted by the 
Church of Rome has trespasses instead of debis is 
remarkable as occurring in a translation from the 
Vulgate, where we read debita. Whether as a 
rendering of ope:Aypara or of debita, trespasses is 
utterly indefensible. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


It would be interesting if Pror. AtrweL. 
would give some account of the King’s Primer of 
1552 of which he writes. I have been a collector 
of primers for many years, but have never met 
with one of that date. J. R. Dor. 

Huddersfield, 


Isaac D’Israzui (7" 8. vi. 348). — Foster’s 
* Peerage’ is tolerably correct. In it I find (“E. 
Beaconsfield ”) that Isaac D'Israeli was the “only 
child of Benjamin D’Israeli, of Londop, Merchant.” 
In ‘The Complete Pocket-Book’ of 1773 is a list 
of London merchants. Amongst them appears 
** D’Israeli, Benjamin, Mercht., No. 5, Great St. 
Helens.” This, I think, goes far to show that 
M. I. D’Israeli was the father of Lord Beaconsfield, 
though it offers no explanation of the other prénom. 

A. W. Coryetivs 


Deata Warrant §, vi. 308).—The ques- 
tion having been asked, as now, at 2"¢ §. viii. 433, 


by a Srarist, it was partly answered as follows | N 


by J. Speen D. at p. 523 :— 


“It was not the custom for the sovereign to sign death 
warrants. Prisoners capitally convicted at the Old Bailey 
were reported to the sovereign in council, by whom each 
case was separately considered, and in those instances 
where the sovereign in council could not interfere the 
law was left to take its course, the Recorder afterwards 
making out and signing and sealing the warrant for 
execution. In all other instances where the sovereign 
could interfere the prisoners were directed to be trans- 
ported or imprisoned according to circumstances. 

** The sovereign, though it is the law which condemne, 
being the fountain of mercy, can interpose to save life, 
by the advice of the council. 

“This was the practice prior to 1837, but I have been 
informed that when the Queen came to the throne it was 
thought desirable to discontinue these reports, cases 
sometimes arising that were unfit to be reported to our 
youthful Queen. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Until the present reign the sovereign signed orders 
for execution of sentences of death passed at the 
Central Criminal Court. All other sentences 
passed at assizes were carried ovt on tha order of 
tue judge. Her Majesty has, I telieve, only once 
signed an order for execution, viz., of a prisoner 
sentenced in the Isle of Man, where an Act to 


mar 


relieve her had not been passed, as in ew. at 
the beginning of her reign. E. F. D. ©. 

In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott ’ (vol. iii. 

. 342) is given an anecdote about§Lord Justice 

lerk Braxfield, which Scott told at,dinner to the 
Prince Regent, at which his Royal Highness laughed 
heartily and replied :— 

“T’ faith, Walter, this old big-wig seems to have takerr 
things as coolly as my tyrannical self. Don’t you re- 
member Tom Moore's description of me at breakfast— 

The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants—and the Morning Post?” 
Herpert 


‘Tue Star Coamper’ ‘Tae Wasp’ 
vi. 347).—Of the former publication (attributed to 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield) the British 
Museum possesses vol. i. part i, of nine numbers 
(April 19 to June 7, 1826), with Nos, 1-12 (Sep- 
tember 30 to December 16, 1826) of the Wasp. 

Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square. 


There are only nine numbers of the Siar Cham- 
ber at the British Museum. The date of the first. 
number is April 19, 1826, of the last June 7, 
1826. These nine papers constitute “vol. i. 
part i,” and are stated in the Catalogue to be 
“ attributed to Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field.” There are in the same library twelve num- 
bers of the Wasp, the first of which is dated Sep- 
tember 30, 1826, and the last December 16, 1826. 
Among the notices to correspondents in last- 
mentioned number it is announced that 
“ Part i. of the Wasp will be ready for delivery on the 
lst of January with the magazines. It will consist of 13 
umbers, neatly sewed up with Index and title-page.” 
The volume in the British Museum contains the 
index and the title-page, but no — 


Batu or Stonenouse (7" vi. 367).—Your 
correspondent may perhaps be glad to be referred 
to Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, vol. i. pp. 13, 
128, 129, 377, for sundry particulars of Sir Alex- 
ander John Ball and the Ball family of Stonehouse. 
He is probably acquainted with the article in the 
new ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. iii. 
p. 70. ABSBA. 


Darinxine Hearts in Bioop §, vi. 388).— 
Without being able to localize the occurrence re- 
ferred to by Mr. R. W. Hackwoop, it may be 
pointed out that the stabbing of arms and drinking 
healths in blood is of frequent reference in the 
Elizabethan dramatists. Nares’s ‘Glossary’ (sub 
voce “ Arms”) gives quotations from Marston’s 
‘Datch Courtesan,’ from the ‘Honest Whore’ 
and Green’s ‘Tu Quoque,’ and from an account of 
England written “by a Frenchman Nobleman in 
1699,” which states that some debauchees “died 
of the intemperance.” I may add that there is 
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reference to the practice at the end of Middleton’s 
‘Trick to Catch the Old One,’ ‘Stabbing of Arms 
fora Common Mistress,’ and doubtless other in- 
could be quoted. 
A. Cottinewoop Lez. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Russta, Brack, Waitr, anp Rep (7 §. vi. 
149, 177, 275, 372).—The name of a country and 
the name of a people are not the same thing. It is 
very probable that before Russia existed a people 
or tribe were called Rusi from their habitat on the 
river Russe (vide ‘ Words and Places’), and Gesenius 
says that a people were so called in the tenth cen- 
tury. That Ezekiel xxxviii. and xxxix. refer to 
Russia at all is mere assertion, rash and trying. 
The seeming authority of the LXX. settles nothing. 
It is one of those instances where that version 
transliterated what it probably did not understand. 
*Pds (which your correspondent Mr. BLENKINSOPP 
modestly says “can only mean Russia”) is simply 
the Hebrew wx", head, chief, written in Greek 
letters, and is a very common word in the original 
Scriptures. The LXX. sometimes translates it by 
different words. The idea of the Greek word being 
a ‘‘gloss” is as funny as the grammar of “ this is 
a gloss crept into the text.” The LXX. has no 
various reading, nor has the Hebrew. Our Autho- 
rized Version is most probably correct, and the 
early Vulgate translates the two words apyovra 
pas of the LXX. by “ principem capitis,” or, as 
the English Bible has it, ‘‘ chief prince.” A few 
German authorities started the “ Russian ” idea, 
from the text of the LXX. probably, and some 
Byzantine writers of the tenth century (says 
Gesenius) spake of the “ Russians” as oi ‘Pés, 
“dwelling to the north of the Taurus” (probably 
a mere tribe); but, assuming the present Russia to 
be thus spoken of, it is a mighty feat of fancy to 
make the prophet Ezekiel, 1,600 years before, mean 
the same thing, and that on the mere accident of a 
word in the LXX., notorious for its verbal uncer- 
tainty or variety. 

Perhaps those who are reviving the ‘‘ Russian” 
bear do not remember that the Jews had very great 
notions about the Scythian “ Gog” to appear in 
the days of their Messiah, and to be slain by him, 
leaving to Israel wood enough from their lances 
and arms for the use of seven years! If the same 
people are indicated, the character of Russia and 
her doom are not to be envied. 


W. F. Hossoy. 
Temple Ewell, Dover. 


The name Russia is traced by native writers to 
a grandson of Noah’s. Abulghazi says :— 


“ Japhis (Japhet) has been looked upon by some as a 
Prophet, and by others as a common — After he had 
quitted the Mountain where the Ark rested, he went to 
settle about the Rivers Atell and Jaigick, and died after 
having lived there 250 years. He left eight sons and 


of his Sons: 1. Turk, 2. Chars, 3. Sacklap, 4. Russ, 5. 
Maninaeh, 6. Zwin, 7. Camari, 8. Tarich.” 

From the fourth of these the Russians claim to be 
descended, and to derive their name from him. 
They reject with scorn the assertion that their 
country was named Russia by Uruss Chan, as some 
have affirmed. Cc. B. 


‘Atumn1 (7 §. vi. 
347).—This is not an annual or serial publication. E 
It was first collected by Joseph Welch, London, ; 
1788, 4to., pp. vii and 190, with index of 26 pages 
and two plates. A new edition, with additions, 
London, Ginger, 1852, royal 8vo., with views and E 
facsimiles, The work gives a list of the scholars of ; 
St. Peter’s College, Westminster ; elected to Christ EY 
Church, Oxford ; and Trinity College, Cambridge ; : 
from its foundation by Queen Elizabeth in mpLx1. 
to date of publication, including the admissions 
into the first-named college from mpctx11!., with a 
list of the deans of Christ Church, masters of ‘ 
Trinity, and the masters of Westminster School. q 
The following extract from the ‘ Autobiography of 
Bishop Newton,’ author of the celebrated ‘ Dis- 3 
sertation on the Prophecies’ and editor of Milton’s 3 
‘Poems,’ may be of interest. He was sent to the | 
school in 1717, and admitted into the college the , 
year following by the nomination of Bishop Smal- 5 
rige :— 

“Never [says he] was Westminster School in higher : 
estimation than at that time under the auspices of Dr. 
Freind and Dr. Nicoll, nor ever contained a greater num- 
ber of scholars, there being really not fewer than five 
hundred, and several of quality. There was something § 
august, and awful too, in the Westminster elections, to 
see three such great men presiding, Bishop Atterbury as ‘ 
Dean of Westminster, Bishop Smalrige as Dean of Christ 
Church, and Dr. Bentley as Master of Trinity College ; Aj 
and ‘as iron sharpeneth iron’ so these three by their 4 
wit and learning and liberal conversation whetted and : 
sharpened one another.”—Pp. 11, 12. F 
Again he writes :— 

“During the time that Newton was in Westminster 
College there were perhaps more young men who made 
a distinguished figure afterwards in the world than at 
any other period either before or since.” —P. 23. 
The references are to A. Chalmers’s edition of ‘The 
Lives of Poeock, Pearce, Newton, and Skelton,’ 
London, 1816, in two volumes, 8vo., Newton’s life 
being in the second volume. W. E. Bucktey. 


My edition of this work—‘ The List of the 
Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter’s College, West- 
minster, admitted on that foundation since 1663,’ 
&c., to give the book its name according to its 
title-page—is the new and last edition which was : 
published in 1852.* Prefixed to this edition is the - 
** advertisement” of the first edition, which bears 
the date of March 1, 1788. The work was origin- 


* This edition was edited by Charles Bagot Phillimore, 
and from the large additions made by him practically 


many Kinsfolks and Relations, These are the Names 


forms a new work, 
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ally “collected by Joseph Welch,” and may be 
said to have attained to the dignity of an autho- 
rity. I have never heard of the 1851 edition, and 
am surprised to hear the British Museum does not 
contain a copy of either of the editions. A new 
edition, brought down to date, is much wanted. If 
Mr. Witson has not yet received the loan of a 
copy of the book I shall be happy to spare him 
mine for a short time. ALPHA. 


The correct title of the last edition of this book 
is ‘The List of the Queen’s Scholars of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster, admitted on that Foundation 
since 1663......Collected by Joseph Welch. A New 
Edition...... By an Old King’s Scholar.” It was 

blished in 1852 (London, 8vo.), and edited by 

r. Charles Bagot Phillimore. The preface to the 
first edition (London, 1788, 4to.) is dated March 1, 
1788. No other editions of this book have been 
published. There are three copies of the first edi- 
tion and two of the last edition at the British 
Museum. See Catalogue, s. v. “ Welch, Joseph.” 
Being engaged on the admissions to the school, I 
am unable to lend Mr. Witson my copy of the 
‘Alumni,’ but will gladly give him any information 
in my power. G. F. BR. B. 


Protorrres or Rosinson Crusog (7 vi. 
286).—‘‘ The Original Robinson Crusoe ; being a 
Narrative of the Adventures of Alex. Selkirk and 
Others, on which De Foe is believed to have 
founded his famous Romance,” by Rev. H. C. 
Adams, London, s.a., has at chap. xiv., App. 
“Other Occupants of Desert Islands,” pp. 250-256. 
There is also in the preface a list of the “ original 
records” in respect to Alex. Selkirk. 

Ep. MarsHAatt. 


Fanok Istxs (7 S. vi. 408).—The entry in the 
British Museum Catalogue reads :— 

“Graba, Carl Julian. —Tagebuch, gefiibrt auf einer 
Reise nach Fiiri im Jahre 1828. Hamburg, Kiel 
[printed], 1880. 8°.” 

Danret Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Buriat-piace oF Georce I. (7" v. 488; vi. 
51, 253, 317, 377).—My quotation was taken from 
Murray's ‘ Handbook’ of 1868, p. 378. a 

J. A. 


Tue Vine 1x Encianp §. vi. 321).—The 
present parish of Newland, near Malvern, belonged 
to Malvern Priory, which had a grange there. 
One of the farms is called Monkfields, and on it 
there are two old houses. The older house, quaint, 
gabled, overhanging and timbered, has the reputa- 
tion of possessing a secret chamber; the other 
house, more modern and of red" brick, but never- 
theless of respectable age, bears a vine on its front, 
which faces south. It is of the small green sort, 
and though it bears fruit it is never of any account. 
I remember seeing similar trees on some old houses 


at Ledbury. Malvern and much of the surround- 
ing country belonged to Westminster. There are 
vines of some size and note at Eastnor and Madres- 
field. Worlidge, in his ‘ Treatise of Cider,’ third 
edition, 1691, pp. 224-6, mentions several grapes 
which ‘‘ripen with us,” and adds, “There are 
also several old English Grapes......fit only to 
make Vinegar of.” C. B, 


It may interest Mr. Maske t and the readers 
of his valuable note on the above subject to see 
the following passage, taken from a paper on ‘ Old 
Hammersmith and Chiswick,’ in a recent number 
of All the Year Round 

“Where the Bath road enters the parish of Hammer. 
smith—a point well marked by the railway and Addison 
Road Station, and the adjacent Olympia—there existed 
one of the earliest established nursery grounds in the 
metropolis. It was known as Lee’s Vineyard Nursery; 
and was formerly planted with vines, and produced 
native Burgundy till the middle of the last century.” 

I wish the writer of the paper had told us why 
the wine was called “‘ Burgundy” rather than by 
any other name ; and further what was done with 
this “native Burgundy” in the middle of the last 
century. 

Referring to Mr. Masxetu’s note, I may say 
that the suggestion that in many cases the English 
“vineyards” mentioned by ancient writers were 
orchards, and “ whether when vinum is mentioned 
it may not have a wider sense than the true juice 
of the grape, as oivos had in Greek,” appears to me 
a most probable and valuable one. I have myself 
very little doubt that such was the case. 

T. A, 

Budleigh Salterton. 


A correspondent has called my attention to 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Othello,’ IT. i— 

The wine she drinks is made of grapes— 
asking for its exact meaning, and suggesting that 
it proves that the word “wine” was often used 
for other liquors than the juice of the grape. I 
presume the meaning is a moral one. 

J. Maskgtt, 
[Surely this only means that she is not different from 
other women, and is the same as saying, the bread she 
eats is made of flour! In other words, she is human. 
The context shows this.] 


Asser or Fest (7 S. vi. 307).—J. B. S. asks 
about the Abbey of Fesle. I know nothing about 
it; but is it not possible that it is the Priory of 
ny a Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, that is in ques- 
tion /— 

The friars of Fail drank berry-brown ale, 
The best that ever was tasted ; 
The monks of Melrose made gude kail 
On Fridays when they fasted. 
Tt was a priory of Red Friars, founded by Andrew 
Bruce in 1252, and governed by a minister 
(Brochie MSS.; Chalmers, vol. v.; ‘ Monasticon,’ 
pp. 294-5). Only two walls remain of the old 
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building’ now, for its fate is recorded as follows by 
John Knox, in his ‘ History of the Reformation’ 
(book iii.):— 

“ The Lordis of Secreit Counsall made ane act that all 
placis and monumentis of ydolatrie suld be destroyit. 
‘And fer this purpose wes directed to the west the Erle 
of Arrane, having joined with him the Erlis of Argyle 
and Glencarne, togidder with the Protestantis of the 
west : quba burnt Paislay, the Bischope (of Sanctandrois 
quha was abbot therof) having narrowly eschapit ; kest 
down Failfurd, Kilwynning, and a part of Corsragwell— 
and thus God sa potentlie wrocht with us, sa long as we 
dependit upon him, that all the warld mycht se his 
potent hand to maintain us, and to fight against our 
enemies; yea, most to confound them, quhen that they 
promest to thameselfis victory without resistance. Oh 
that we suld rychtlie considder the wonderouse workis 
of the Lord oure God !”” 

Yes; and we are at liberty “rychtlie to con- 
sidder” the blind fanaticism that has left us but 
two ruinous walls of the fair Priory of Fail. 

Herpert Maxwe tt. 


Ware’s ‘ Antiquities of Ireland’ (1745), vol. ii. 
p. 275, under head “Cistertian or Bernardine 
Abbeys,” has, “ Co, Limerick: Feal, or Ne-Feal, 
Abbey or Cell to Nenay. Founded 1188.” From 
Lenihan’s ‘ Limerick’ I gather that the abbey was 
“a Cistercian one of some celebrity, founded in 
1188 by Brien O’Brien, and afterwards made a cell 
to Monasternenagh.” See also Archdall, ‘ Monast. 
Hibern.,’ edit. 1786, p. 414. OneEsIPHORUS. 


“Fesle” is a misprint. The word is Feale, the 
name of a river that runs through the valley at 
the foot of the Mullaghreirke Mountains, in Mun- 
ster. The abbey gave its name to the town of 
Abbeyfeale, ten miles south-east from Listowel. 
Some authors state that the beautiful Kathleen Mac 
Cormac (afterwards wife of Thomas, sixth Earl of 
Desmond) lived (circa 1418) in the abbey with her 
father, who went by the sobriquet of “the Monk 
of Feale.” This points to the fact that the abbey 
was then in ruins ; and I am desirous of knowing 
to what order it belonged, and when and by whom 
it was founded. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


I cannot answer the inquiry of J. B. S. as to 
the Abbey of Fesle; but 1 should like to point 
out that his quotation is incorrect. It should be: 

Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, celebres Ignatius urbes. 
J. A. J. 


_Marriace Parsents (7 S, vi. 406).—This 
bidding custom, with its printed form and blanks 
left to be filled in as occasion and circumstances 
may require is, or, at all events, has been for many 
years common in Wales. When the day for the 
wedding has been fixed, the papers are sent to all 
friends ; and in many cases the well-to-do in the 
neighbourhood find them delivered to them, and 
usually return some pecuniary or other gift in 


reply. By the following it will be seen how the 
invitation varies in some cases, although its basis is 
exactly the same in all:— 
Carmarthen, Nov. 15, 1850. 

As we intend to enter the Matrimonial State, on 
Wednesday, the 4th day of December next, we are en- 
couraged by our friends to make a Bidding on the 
occasion, the same day at the Young Woman's Brother's 
House, at which time and place the favour of your very 
good and most agreeable company is respectfully solicited ; 
and whatever donation you may be pleased to bestow on 
us then will be thankfully received, warmly acknowledged, 
and cheerfully repaid, whenever called for on a similar 
occasion by your most obedient Servants 

Davin Pricer, 
Jones. 

The Young Man with his Brother and Sister (Richard 
and Mary Price) desire that all gifts of the above nature 
due to them be returned to the Young Woman on the 
above day, and will be thankful, together with his Uncle 
and his Brothers-in-Law and Sisters, and their Wives, 
for all additional favours. The Young Woman and her 
Sister (Ann Jones) desire that all gifts of the above 
nature due to them be returned to the Young Woman on 
the above day, and will be thankful, together with her 
Brothers and Sisters-in-Law and her Uncles and Aunts 
for all favours granted, 


R. W. Hackwoop. 


The “ bidding ” was a well-known Scotch and 
Welsh custom. Sometimes it was called a “ penny 
wedding.” See Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 
vol, ii., Bohn’s edition. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Poison (7™ §, vi. 327).—There is a chapter on 
“The Slow Poisoners” in C. Mackay’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 202-16, from which it appears that the prin- 
cipal poison was clearly ascertained. Of the 
* Aqua Tophania” there is this notice :— 

“ The poison was similar to that manufactured by La 
Spara (p. 205). Hahnemann the physician, and father 
of the homeopathic doctrine, writing upon this sub- 
ject, says that it was compounded of arsenical neutral 
salte, occasioning in the victim a gradual loss of appetite, 
faintness, gnawing pains in the stomach, loss of strength, 
and wasting of the lungs. The Abbé Gagliardi says that 
a few drops of it were generally poured into the tea, 
chocolate, or soup, end ite effects were slow and almost 
imperceptible. Garelli, physician to the Emperor of 
Austria, in a letter to Hoffmann, says it was crystallized 
arsenic, dissolved in a large quantity of water by decoction, 
with the addition (for some unexplained purpose) of the 
herb cymbalaria. The Neapolitans culled it Aqua 
Toffina ; and it became notorious all over Europe under 
the name of Aqua Tofania.”—P. 206. 

This.refers to “ the numerous cases of assassina- 
tion in Italy” in the seventeenth century. If P. 
means the “ sixteenth century,” not having written 
currente calamo, I am not aware of “the numerous 
cases,” Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Beckmann’s ‘History of Inventions’ has an 
interesting chapter on ‘Secret Poison.’ See also 
Sir Henry Halford’s essay on the deaths of some 
illustrious persons of antiquity. It seems likely 
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that a good deal of the mystery of mediwval 
poisonings arises from the general ignorance of 
scientific chemistry then prevalent, and our conse- 
quent imperfect information. The celebrated aqua 
toffana is supposed to be no more nor less than a 
solution of arsenic. Mr. Browning’s ‘ Laboratory’ 
probably points not so much to a lost art as to 
modern insufficient knowledge, derived from the 
inability of old writers to explain what they did 
not themselves understand. 


Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Mistakes 1n Dickens (7" §, vi. 285, 375).— 
To make a catalogue of the blunders of artists 
and tale-writers would be endless and thankless 
work. I may, however, instance two examples 
that have recently come under my notice, 

In ‘ Beautiful Pictures by British Artists,’ New 
Series, 1875, is an engraving of a well-known and 
justly admired picture which represents a scene in 
the ballad called ‘ Barteran’s Dirge.’ The inside 
of a Catholic church or chapel is shown; there 
is a tabernable on the altar, and a pair of candles 
on each side of it, Tabernacles were not used in 
England before the Tudor changes. The host was 
suspended over the altar. It was, moreover, the 
custom in those times to have but two candles on 
the altar. The writer of the letterpress accom- 
panying this engraving does not seem to have been 
aware that that remarkable poem was written by 
Robert Surtees, the historian of the bishopric of 
Durham. 

In the ‘ Works of the Ettrick Shepherd,’ pub- 
lished in one volume in 1876, there is an engraving 
of “Queen Mary’s Wake in Holyrood.” Behind 
the queen is what is meant for the arms of Scot- 
land. The lion is there, but there is no tressure 
feury-counterfleury, and the crown with which the 
shield is surmounted is of that ugly squat kind 
popular in the days of the Regency, but unknown 
in Scotland and everywhere else in the sixteenth 
century. Epwarp Pgacock. 


Rosert Wrer, Printer vi. 325).—The 
name of this worthy printer was unknown to me 
till I read Mr. Promer’s interesting note in your 
columns, and his name shall be mentioned in con- 
nection with Charing Cross in future issues of 
* Old and New London,’ for which I would ask the 
favour of communications from writers in, and 


readers of ‘N. & Q.’ E. Watrorp, M.A, 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Ispian Pare Axe (7™ §. vi. 329, 417).— 
C. T. M.’s note is melancholy reading. He quotes, 
from “some Indian magazine,” “a specimen of an 
extinct taste in verse,” which specimen, he thinks, 
may after all be “‘ only an advertisement.” Has it, 

hen, come to this, that the graceful and flowing 
omic verse of Bon Gaultier is forgotten, or is 


treated as a fossil of some immature period, not 
blest with School Boards nor even with Jack the 
Ripper? Perhaps it has; for the illustrious Mr. 
Pears, who advertises in so many unexpected ways, 
has not yet, so far as I know, exhibited tha: 
gratuitous advertisement which was given to him 
more than forty years ago by Bon Gaultier, when 
he described Venus as admiring 
in the casket, laid aslope, 
Pears’s Liquid Bloom of Roses, 
Cakes of his Transparent Soap. 

A superior person lately spoke of Pickwick in my 
hearing as ‘‘ the humour of a bygone age.” If it 
be so, the dead Aytoun and the living Sir Theodore 
may be content to be bygones. A. J. M, 


‘Lorp Bareman’ §. vi. 428).—E. F. §&. 
will find the music to the ballad of ‘ Lord Bate- 
man’ in the volume issued by Mr. Joseph Craw- 
hall, London, Field & Tuer, 1883. Among the 
pieces printed and illustrated in that volume he 
will find “‘ Ye loving ballad of Lorde Bateman to 
ittes owne tune herein sette foorth.” I think the 
notes were also given in the little square duodecimo, 
with many exceedingly clever illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, published some five-and-twenty years ago, 
but Iam not sure. Apotpaus TRoLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


E. F. 8. will find much informatiom on the 
‘ Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman’ in a series of 
letters which appeared in the Atheneum of 
January 21 and 28, February 4, 18, and 25 of this 
year. Joun RanDALL 


Lorp Caancettor Harcourt (7* vi. 188, 
236, 371).—It seems a pity that so much space is 
taken up in ‘ N. & Q.’ with replies which are really 
no replies to the questions asked therein. If Mr. 
Pickrorp will look at the * Harcourt Papers’ 
(vol. ii. pp. 2-4) he will find that there is no need 
to cast any doubt on the fact that the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s first wife was buried at Chipping Norton, 
as a copy of the entry in the burial register is 
given in a note. A reference to Le Neve’s ‘ Pedi- 
gree of Knights’ (Harl. Publ., 1873), shows that 
the mistake in Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage’ and the 
‘English Compendium’ arose through a curious 
confusion of two Simon Harcourts. Sir Samuel 
Astry appears to have married the daughter 
and heiress of George Morse, of Henbury, Glou- 
cestershire, who, after her husband’s death, be- 
came the wife of ‘Symon Harcourt, clark of the 
Crown Office.” This Simon Harcourt was no 
doubt the Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, and 
not the future Lord Chancellor. G. F. R. B. 


Acapemtc Heratpry (6™ i. 484; ix. 468; 
x. 469).—I have recently seen part i. of *The Seals 
and Armorial Ensigns of the University and Col- 
leges of Cambridge,’ by W. H. St. John Hope, 
n.d., “to be completed in twenty-five parts.” Have 
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the other parts appeared? A companion to Wood- 
on Arms of the Cambridge Col- 
leges,’ cited at the second reference above, is fur- 
nished by ‘ Arms of the Colleges of Oxford,’ by the 
Rev. John Burgon, Oxford, 1855; and to Mac- 
george’s book on the ‘Arms of Glasgow,’ cited at 
the first reference, by ‘Armorial Ensigns of the 
Royal Bargh of Aberdeen,’ by the late John Cruick- 
shank, Aberdeen, 1888. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Tue Society (7" vi. 344).—I 
may state, for the information of Dr. FurnivaLt 
and your other readers, that the registers printed by 
the society contain every entry. On referring to 
the preface to the ‘ Register of St. Dionis Back- 
church’ Dr, Furnivatt will find a reference to 
this subject by Col. Chester. 

Gro. J. Anmytace, Hon. Sec. Harl. Soc. 

Clifton Wooodhead, Brighouse, 


Aurnors oF Quotations Wantep (7* §. vi. 


“T never came into my parlour,” &c. 
I regret that I have not a copy of B t and Fletcher’s 
plays at hand, but in Southey’s ‘Common-Place Book’ 
(first series) I find the following rendering of this quota- 
tion: “I never came into my dining-room, but at eleven 
and six o'clock I found excellent meat and drink on the 
table.” This Southey attributes to Beaumont and Filet- 
cher’s ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ G. 8. B, 
(7% 8. vi, 429, 

The grave itself is but a covered bridge 

Leading from light to light through a brief darkness. 
Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend,’ sect. v. (p. 228, Albion 
ed.). Awniz CHARLTON, 

“Do the duty which lies nearest thee,” &c. 

‘Sartor Resartus,’ bk, ii, ch, ix., near the -= en 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
A Glossary of Berkshire Words and Phrases. By Major 

B. Lowsley, (English Dialect Society.) 

A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Sheffield. By 8.0. Addy. (English Dialect Society.) 
Wits the issue of these two glossaries for the current 
year the English Dialect Society brings its useful labours 
within a measurable distance of their close. When the 
hitherto much neglected counties of Nottinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Warwickshire, and Gloucestershire have 
received attention, everything will have been done to 
clear the way for the great work on which Prof. Skeat 
has set his heart—the ‘ Dictionary of English Dialects,’ 
already taken in hand under his auspices, 

Of the books before us Major Lowsley’s is a much en- 
larged edition of the word-list published by his father in 
1852, but it is by no means free from the faults incidental 
to glossaries. It contains, in the first place, a large num- 
ber of words, like “bumptious,” “to pepper,” “scut,” 
“skinny,” &c., which are neither local nor dialectal. 
The definitions given are in many instances ludicrously 
inappropriate and misleading. Beer, ¢.g., is entered as 
a Berks word for “pith, worth, solidity.” Here we 
thought we had secured a new and curious bit of in- 
formation ; but the quotation given for its warranty soon 
showed us that it was only the editor's lexicographical 


faculty which was sadly deficient, Because a Berks 


rustic once said of a poor sermon, “ It zimmed to I vurry 
small beer,” ergo beer means not “beer,” but “pith, 
worth, &c.”” Again, what can be more inept than an 
entry like this: “ Amove, where there is much game,” 
merely because a copse is said to be “‘amove,” or astir, 
with game? More wonderful even than this, however, is 
the strange vocable dooman, given as an occasional form 
of ooman or woman, It turns out, of course, that it is 
never a “ young dooman”’ the Berks rustic speaks of, but 
always an “awld dooman”’ (s.v, “ Dish o’ Tay”), Some- 
how Major Lowsley has neglected to mention the corre- 
lative fact that awl (ol) is an occasional form of awld 
(old) when preceding “dooman.” Strange as this blunder 
ig, it is not original, having been already made in Mr. 
Roach Smith's ‘Isle of Wight Glossary.’ 

A much better and bigger book is Mr. Addy’s ‘Shef- 
field Glossary,’ although he, too, has been “ stogged” by 
will-o’-the-wisps of his own. As gruesome a mare's nest 
as we have met for many a day is that which he has 
elaborated in his introduction anent an epitaph in Norton 
Church, dated 1674, on one Barbara Lee, aged twenty- 
eight. It states that she was interred “in puncto per- 
pendiculari hujusce superficiei [¢.¢., altaris],” and adds 
these lines :— 

Prima sui breviter gracilis pars defluit zvi, 
Iuxta distillans, igne premente, liquor, 

Mr. Addy says that this can only mean that the body 
was buried in an upright posture with a fire-place (!) 
over the head, and that “there is something ghastly in 
the idea of the body melting or ‘swealing’ away from 
the heat of the fire above it”! (p. xxiv). Obviously all 
that is meant is that the deceased was laid directly under 
the slab of the altar, and that her brief existence had 
evaporated all too soon, just as water does under the in- 
fluence of fire. In the glossary itself we bave not found 
anything quite so bad as this infelicitous comment; but 
the same confusion between metonomy and defini- 
tion which bothered Major Lowsley is conspicuous here 
also, as, ¢. g., when heckle is explained to be “ bad tem- 
per,’ on the strength of the phrase “to get one’s heckle 
up,” a figure of speech evidently taken from the habit 
an angry cock has of raising his neck feathers. Foz/ire, 
a word the meaning of which Mr. Addy could not ascer- 
tain, is no doubt the fawse or false fire, the ineffectual 
and phosphoric light which plays around decaying matter. 
Cock-stride, the measure of the days’ increasing length 
at New Year’s Tide, is, both literally and figuratively, an 
inconsiderable amount, and not a considerable one, as 
Mr. Addy asserte. Nevertheless, though we can thus 
pick holes in these glossaries in matters of detail, we are 
thankful to have them, as supplying an admitted de- 
ficiency, and we only regret that a little critical revision 
was not bestowed on them by some competent hand. 


Curiosa Mathematica.— Part I. A New Theory of 
Parallels, By Charles L, Dodgson, M.A. (Macmillan 
& 


0.) 
Ir is well known that in proving the equality of the three 
angles of a plane triangle to two right angles Euclid as- 
sumes an axiom (his twelfth of book i.) which is not 
really axiomatic or self-evident. Various methods have 
been proposed to get over this, and Legendre in particular 
offers a proof which, whatever be thought of it in other 
respects, is neither Euclidean nor elementary. The 
author of the work before us (which it is impossible for 
one fond of mathematical reasoning to read without en- 
joyment) gives a proof of another kind, but cannot dis- 
pense with some axiom, and requires this, that “in 
any Circle the inscribed Hexagon is greater than any one 
of the Segments that lie outside it." In an appendix he 
points out that Euclid’s axiom requires the limitation 
that the defect from two right angles is finite, or, if in- 
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finitesima!, only an infinitesimal of the first order. And 
he suggests that the word “parallel” rather tends to 
mislead, so that other terms are preferable. Euclid's 
definition is not that which the derivation of the word 
would suggest ; and Mr. Dodgson thinks that if the word 
must be used, the best definition would be that parallel 
lines “ make equal angles with all transversals.” To the 
mathematician his book is replete with both interest and 
amusement. 


Berwick upon Tweed: the History of the Town and 

Guild, By John Scott. (Stock.) 

To write a town history requires other faculties beside 
industry. Mr. Scott has been most laborious, and has 
brought together a very large mass of detail which 
cannot fail to be useful to all persons anxious for know- 
ledge concerning this interesting Border town, especially 
as he has completed his work by a most excellent index. 
Mr. Scott, however, has not the faculty of making his 
pages interestng. The men who flit before us do 
not live again, as they do when touched by the hand of 
one who has the historical sense. They all of them 
have the tendency to seem as if they were contem- 
poraries, This is unfortunate, for Mr, Scott has taken 
much pains, and has avoided most of those blunders 
into which local historians are apt to fall. Those parts 
of his work which treat of the more modern events are 
much the best. The ecclesiastical portion, too, has 
been well done. Berwick was rich in churches and 
monasteries before the sixteenth century changes in 
religion. Of all these we have short accounts, which, if 
not full enough, are very good so far as they go. 

Berwick was concerned in almost every stirring event 
in the history of the two kingdoms between the reigns 
of Edward I. and Charles If, A book might be written 
about it which should be all true, and yet as picturesque 
as an historical novel. Mr. Scott has not done this; but 
he has paved the way by collecting and arranging in 
lucid order a great mass of valuable material. 


Annals of Guiana. Compiled by James Rodway, F.L.S., 
and Thomas Watt. Vol. I. Part I. (Georgetown, 
Demerara, Royal Gazette Office.) 

Tux position of the editors of this colonial history, of 

whom the first named, Mr. Rodway, is librarian of the 

Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society, while the 

second, Mr. Watt, is editor of the Royal Gazette, gives 

security for their access to the best Iecal sources of 
formation. The opening part of their excellent under- 
taking, containing a brief but picturesque narrative of 
the earliest relations of Guiana with the Old World, is 
full of interest, more particularly as it covers the very 
riod of the Great Armada, recently celebrated at 
lymouth by the fellow-countrymen of Raleigh and 

Gilbert and others who are named in these ‘Annals.’ 

The craze for the discovery of the fabled Golden City, 

or, it may be, Golden Monarch, as suggested in one 

version of the legend, was common to Spariard and 

Briton. Raleigh did but endeavour to find for the 

benefit of England and the Virgin Queen the riches 

which the castaway “ munitioner,” Juan Martinez, said, 
and perhaps: believed, he had seen with his own eyes, 
and which Gonzales de Quesada, Governor of New 

Granada, had eworn his son-in-law, Antonio de Berreo, 

to devote his life to discovering, though he himeelf had 

all too disastrously sought for “El Dorado.” Not for 

Raleigh, any more than for the “Conquistadores,” was 

reserved the sight of the city “whose houses were 

covered with shining gold.” But recent discoveries of 
ld, as the editors justly point out, tend to prove that 
this, as in other where Raleigh describes what 


Diocesan Histories.—St, i By the Venerable D, R. 
Thomas, Archdeacon of Montgomery. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 

Tis is the smallest of the series of “ Diocesan Hie- 
tories.” We are sorry that Archdeacon Thomas has not 
made it larger. We are sure he could have done this 
without padding or spinning out, So far as it goes we 
have not a word to say that is not praise. The dispute 
between St. Augustine and the Celtic bishops has been 
so often told and retold that we have become somewhat 
tired of it,aa there is not now, and in all probability 
never will be, a scrap of new evidence to produce, Arch- 
deacon Thomas has given a very fair account of it, with- 
out any of those wonderful blunders and guessings which 
disfigure so many books that treat of this momentous 
chapter in the history of religion in England. There 
are some serviceable tables at the end of the volume, 
and a useful map of the diocese faces the title-page. 


‘A History of Eneiisn Booxseiuine,’ by Mr. Wm. 
Roberts, will shortly be published by Messrs, Sampson 
Low & Co. It will include articles on bookselling in 
Little Britain, on London Bridge, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
&c., and on Tonson, Lintot, Curll, and other booksellers, 


Aotices to Correspanvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
the = such “9 ress as he wishes to 
a . Correspondents who repea‘ ries are 
to ead the communication Duplicate.” 


Joun E. T, Lovepay Banjo ”).—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ New English Dictionary’ banjore and banjer 
were early forms of banjo, which is a corruption of ban- 
dore, through negro slave pronunciation. In the first 
quotation given, 1764, from Grainger’s ‘ Sugar-Cane,’ we 
have, “ To the wild banshaw’s melancholy sound,” as though 
the writer supposed it to be associated with the banshee. 
Dibdin, in his ‘Sea Songs,’ calls it banjer. The third 
quotation in the ‘ Dictionary’ is that from Maria Edge- 
worth you send, 

E. H. Buaxener (“‘ Hamlet,’ V. i, 280 ”),—Your con- 
jecture “Dog will have his bay” has been anticipated. 
See Athenaum, Sept. 5, 1868, and Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness’s ‘ Hamlet,’ vol. i, p. 411. 

Corpurr (“ Booksellers in Wigtonshire or Kirkcud- 
bright ”).—T. Fraser, 94, High Street, Dalbeattie; Wm. 
Anderson, Newton Stewart, 

Tootry (‘ Annie Laurie ’)—See §. ii, 264, 415; v. 
126, 372. 

R. E. 8. wishes to know where he can find the ‘Spanish 
Duel,’ formerly recited by Mr. Bellew. 


H. Cuantes Woop seeks to know where ‘The Art of 
Borrowing,’ by Max Adeler, can be found, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


he saw or heard, narrative is that of a faithful 
reporter 
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YRON, SHELLEY, KEATS.—In Memoriam.— 
ENDOWED YEARLY PRIZES te, WOMEN of any nation 
English — ressed wrapper 
ORAWS AY, Bwich, Breconshire —LKleven Prize Essays of 
1a. — Mrs. C.’s Book on Lady-helps, le. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

‘Yransfer of Literary Property ante conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


NOOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Carteriane, Broadway, Ludgate-bill, E.C.—Estab- 
lished 1 


OMEIKE & CURTICE, PRESS CUTTING 
AGENCY, 259, STRAND, removed from Catherine-street and 
Southampton-row. A Perfect Supply of Cuttings from the News- 
papers, Periodicals. Magazines, and Reviews of the World guaranteed. 
‘Authors supplied with Criticisms of their works, Statistics, &c. Files 
searched, and spec'al information on all subjects.— Paris, Berlin, New 
York, and 359, Strand, London, W.C. Telephone 2662. 


Boks BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly. and 136, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catal 

and Arranged. Established 1816. 

Tel hic address, Book: London. Code in use, Unicode. 


A CATALOGUE of a MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in good condition, 
including some Scarce Editions of Authors, ready in a few 
days. Free on application to J. WATTS, Bookseller, Hastings. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 64 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ATALOGUES FREE of Scarce, Curious, and 
Dramatic 37, Leicester-square. Also 
ai Sales faithfully executed. 


Recently published, post free, 70 pages, 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
Constitutional, Colonial, Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eccle- 
ical Law, Trials, Reports, &c., on Sale by 
RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Carey-street, W.C. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL 
DOCU MENTS.— New Illustrated Catalogue, post free, six 
stamps, containing Original and Interesting Letters, &., of Tasso, 
Lather, Melancthon, Hogarth, Beethoven, Washington, Dene Keats, 
pny &c., and upwards of 1,000 Rare Specimens.—S. J. DAVEY, 45, 
Great Russell-street (opposite British Museum), London. 


POGRAPHICAL and GENEALOGICAL 
BOOKS, Pamphlets, &c., Printed Pedigrees. FOR SALE by 
HENRY GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 
Forward list of requirements. 


OLD BOOKS, 120,000 ON SALE. 
BRIGHTON OLD BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 93. 
Old Books reported to supply wants. Old Books bought for cash. 
W. J. SMITH, 41 and 43, North-street, Brighton. 


Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 
A® ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


Tn 1,125 pages Svo. double columns, to bind inl or 2 vols. 
Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


Just ready, thin 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 


Sm ANTHONY SHERLEY the AUTHOR of 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By SCOTT SURTEES. 
HENRY GRAY 7, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. with 9 Photographs, price 6¢. 


ATHARINE LESLIE HOBSON (Lady N: 
Crimean War) and HER LIFE. By the Rev. W. F. HOBSO! 
M.A., St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, &c. 
PARKER & CO. Oxford, and 6, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 


26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, 
Lonpox, W.C. 


NEW SERIES OF 
“ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 


So many Volumes are now comprised in the current Series 

of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, that I have deemed it ex- 

ent, for the convenience of its readers, to commence with 
anuary, 1889, a New Series of the Journal. 


It will be my earnest endeavour to ensure for the New 
Series the favour with which its predecessors have been re- 
ceived, and for which I take this opportunity of expressing 
my grateful thanks; and I trust that I may be enabled to 
maintain in the future the high standard of literary merit for 
which ALL THE YEAR ROUND has been always distin- 
guished in the past. CHARLES DICKENS. 


The first Weekly Number, price 2d., will be ready Janu- 
ary 2nd, and the Monthly Part on January 25th. 


ESTABLISHED 181. 
I K B Cc K BAN K, 


Chancery-lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURR 
AOCOUNTS, lated o e monthly balances, when 
oot drawn below 100 The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of Deeds. ie and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Coupons; and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 
auities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued The BIRK- 
BECK ALMANAOK, with full peresaier pest free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY Chairman. 


INVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND °:. £975,000 
COMPENSATION PAID for 126,000 ACCIDENTS .. £2,500,000 


Moderate Premi Fi ble Conditi New Concessions, 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


West-end Office:—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 
Head Office :—64, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

BEAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole 


Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Outward infirmities —Before the discovery of these remedies 
many cases of sores, ulcers, &c., were pronounced to be hopelessly 
incurable, because the treatment pursued tended to destroy the 
strength it was incompetent to preserve, and to exasperate the symp- 
toms it was insdequate to remove. Holloway’s Pills exert the most 
wholesome powers over the unhealthy flesh or skin, without debarri 
the patient from fresh air and exercise, and thus the constituti» 
vigour is busbanded while the most malignant ulcers, abs . aD 
skin diseases are in process of cure. Both Ointment and Pills make 
the blood richer and purer, instead of permitting it to fall into that 
== watery so fatal to many labouring under chronic 
ons. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7% 8. VI. Deo. 15, *88, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS TO GET FROM THE LIBRARIES. 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


authorized by his Family, largely Autobiographic. Written by his Son, WILLIAM C. BEECHER, and his Son-in- Le 
Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, assisted by Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. The Daily Diary kept by Mr. Beecher, no 
pte of which has been made public, will appear in this Work. One elegant Steel Plate from a recent Pho 

oz fine Illustrations from old family Daguerreotypes and Pictures never before published. Medium 8vo. cloth 
ex 4. 


SIDELIGHTS on the STUARTS. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. With 


numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo. cloth, 18s. 


** This well-conceived, well-filled, well-written, and altogether ~~ [meee volume. Its object is to inspire readers 
love for historical study, and it is well adapted to its end.""— Scotsman : = 


OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, and in many 
Cases Personal, of late Distinguished Performers of Both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living Actors. By 
Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Actors’ may be recommended as excellent reading but thoroughly in- 
teresting, impartial, and wholly gen’ t. Marston’s book may be commended to those by whom the ordinary chronicles of 
the stage are esteemed mere draff and husks.” — World. by 


NEW ZEALAND of TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By John Bradshaw, late 


Chairman of the Canterbury Farmers’ _ -operative Association, Author of ‘ New Zealand as It Is,’ ‘ Raphael ben Isaac’ 
&c. With Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


A THOUGHT-READER’S THOUGHTS : being the Impressions and Con- 


fessions of STUART CUMBERLAND, F.R.G.8., Author of ‘ The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean,’ ‘ The Rabbi's 
ll,’ &c., containing the Author's impressions of the various countries he has visited, and the many famous personages 
th whom he has been brought in contact ; with a Record of his curious experiences, and a full Confession as to how 
Thought-reading is done. Collotype Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
“ Mr. Cumberland is vastly entertaining reading. The details of his experiments are nearly always interesting.” 
Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, Author of ‘The Strange 


Adventures of a House Boat,’ ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


** Those who love the Highlands and the Highland people will read Mr. Black’s new book with interest born of their appre- 
clation w the delicate touches of description, alike of scenes and persons, which make the author so popular as a delineator of 
character...... This is a good little book.” Atheneum. 
“ Mr. Black has seldom told ‘ the course of true love’ more effectively.” — Bookseller. 


FROM the DEAD: a Romance. By Denzil Vane, Author of ‘Like 


Lucifer,’ &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
“ There is some human passion in the story. The two volumes are full of excellent work.”—Atheneum. 


GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. By Mrs. L. B. Walford, Author 
of ‘Mr. Smith," ‘ Troubl Daughters,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“‘The sketches and stories grouped together under the heading of ‘Her Great Idea’ are easy enough to read. These, 
indeed, and not the old railway Gna are the kind of literature for a journey.”—Atheneum. 
The OLD ADAM: a Tale of an Army Crammer. By Hugh Colman David- 


SON, Author of ‘ Cast on the Waters,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
‘* The story is cleverly elaborated, and is entertaining throughout.”—Scotsman. 


The BEE-MAN of ORN, and other Fanciful Tales. By F. R. Stockton, 
Author of ‘ The Late Mrs. Null,’ ‘ The Hundredth Man,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


“* The author of ‘ Rudder Grange’ has collected here nine pleasant stories......Mr. Stockton is manifestly one of the happy 
few who can write good nonsense. ‘ The Bee-man of Orn’ is a side-splitting book.” —Spectator. 


The SPELL of ASHTAROTH. By Duffield Osborne. A Story in the style 


of * Ben Hur.’ 1 vol. crown Svo. 5s. 
“ It is a tale of most remarkable power and originality...... Throughont the volume the daring conception of the author is 
by the wonderful truthfulness and spirit with which it is worked out, down to the sternest end of the awful tragedy.” 
Guardian, December 5, 1583. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Luwrep), 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ar " FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, E.C.; and Published by the said 
©. FRANCIS, at No. 27, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, December 15, 
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